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— AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION ——— 


ithout doubt the Spitfire was the most famous fighter type 
VW-: to serve in the Royal Air Force, and the most famous 

action in which it took part was the Battle of Britain. This 
book describes the operational career of the Mark I and Mark II versions 
of the fighter in the period before, during and immediately after that epic 
action. Virtually from the moment it entered service, the Spitfire under- 
went a continual programme of modification as Supermarine engineers 
worked to improve the airframe and Rolls-Royce produced new and 
more powerful versions of the Merlin engine. 

Of course, the Spitfire would have amounted to nothing without 
the skills of the pilots who flew it. This book also describes many of 
those who took it into action and, after receiving credit for five or 
more aerial victories, gained the status of ace. In listing the pilots’ cred- 
ited victory scores, I have considered only the confirmed victory claims 
— unconfirmed claims have been omitted. 

Several good friends contributed material and photographs to assist 
with the preparation of this book. In particular | am grateful to 
Norman Franks, Dilip Sarkar and Bruce Robertson. Ted Hooton gave 
me the benefit of his vast research into Spitfire modification states, as 
well as assisting the artists so that they could produce the most accurate 
colour plates of the aces’ aircraft ever published. Yet again I offer my 
profound thanks to Chris Shores and Clive Williams for allowing me 
to use material from their superb reference book Aces High. For anyone 
wishing to learn more about the careers of the RAF fighter aces, this 
book is strongly recommended. 


Alfred Price 
January 1996 


This evocative line-up shot of 
Spitfires from the initial production 
batch was taken by the legendary 
Charles E Brown during the first No 
19 Sqn Spitfire Press Day, held at 
Duxford on 4 May 1939. The aircraft 
are seen being readied by their 
groundcrews for the squadron 
‘Battle Formation’ flypast, which 
signalled the end of the day’s 
activities at the Cambridgeshire 
fighter station. All 11 Spitfires are 
fitted with the original two-bladed 
wooden propellers, narrow aerial 
masts, unprotected windscreens 
and ring-and-bead gun sights. The 
second and fifth aircraft in the line 
also still boast the initial, flat- 
topped, canopy, while most of the 
others have the later bulged-top 
type. Note also that the closest 
aircraft is the only Spitfire to lack an 
individual letter code (Vickers) 


INITIAL 
ENCOUNTERS 


pitfires first fired their guns in anger on 6 September 1939, three 
days after Great Britain declared war on Germany. At 06.45 
hours, the early warning radar station at Canewdon in Essex 
reported a force of unidentified aircraft coming in from the east. During 
the minutes that followed, the strength of the incoming force increased to 
five formations each estimated at between six and twelve aircraft. In fact, 
due to a failure of the radar’s sensing system, aircraft flying to the west of 
the station appeared on the radar screen as if they were to the east of it (i.e. 
in the direction from which a German attack was expected). Several 
fighter units scrambled to intercept the ‘intruders’ and headed towards 
the Thames Estuary. As they did so, their radar echoes joined with those 
from the phantom raiding force seemingly approaching from the east. 
The result was a chain reaction, the ‘hostile force’ appearing to grow larger 
each time an RAF squadron took off. Within a few minutes the number 
of ‘incoming’ formations had increased to 12, all now designated as ‘hos- 
tile’. It looked as if the Luftwaffe was about to launch its predicted aerial 
onslaught against London. Across eastern England the air defence system 
came to full alert and at 06:55 hours the air raid sirens sounded in the cap- 
ital, 
The weather over the Thames Estuary that morning was poor, with 


banks of thick cloud over south-east England. Anti-aircraft batteries at 
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Thameshaven and Sheerness 
engaged the ‘enemy aircraft’ as 
they came within range and shot 
down a Blenheim fighter and dam- 
aged a Spitfire of No 65 Sqn. A 
few minutes later, near Colchester, 
the leader of a section of Spitfires 
from No 74 Sqn saw a formation 
of ‘enemy aircraft’ some distance 
ahead of him. With the sun glint- 
ing off the aircraft it was difficult 
to identify their type, but from the 
radio calls it seemed clear there 
were enemy machines nearby. The three Spitfires dived on the two 
machines at the rear of the formation and shot down each with an 
accurate burst. However, these ‘enemy planes’ turned out to be 
Hurricanes from No 56 Sqn. The latter broke formation to avoid fur- 
ther attacks, as their leader repeatedly called on the radio to his pilots 
‘Do not retaliate. They are friendly! Although the situation quickly 
resolved itself, at the end of it both sides nervously eyed each other. 

At 08:00 hours the so-called ‘Battle of Barking Creek’ reached its 
inglorious conclusion, as fighters ran short of fuel and began returning 
to base. Only then was it clear that no German planes had been in the 
area that morning. For Air Chief Marshal (ACM) Dowding, the 
Commander in Chief (C-in-C) of Fighter Command, the incident was 
a bitter blow. What had caused his carefully devised system of fighter 
control to enter a self-destruct mode? An inquiry determined that the 
root cause of the incident was the technical fault at the radar station at 
Canewdon. Once the presence of the ‘enemy planes’ had been estab- 
lished, the clash that followed was almost inevitable given that the 
defenders were inexperienced in war, and over-quick on the trigger. 
The incident highlighted the need for a means of distinguishing 
friendly aircraft on radar. Such a device, the IFF (Identification Friend 
or Foe) equipment, was already in production, but now its introduc- 
tion received a higher priority than previously. The station commander 
at North Weald and the two Spitfire pilots who shot down Hurricanes 
later stood trial by court martial, the former receiving a cursory pun- 
ishment and the latter being exonerated. 


Six of the original pilots to fly 
Spitfires with No 19 Sqn - Flg Offs 
Pace, Robinson, Clouston, Banham, 
Ball and, in the chair, Thomas. Two 
achieved ace status in 1940, Wilfred 
Clouston being credited with 9 
aircraft destroyed, 3 shared 
destroyed, 1 and 1 shared probably 
destroyed and 1 shared damaged, 
and George Ball claiming 6 aircraft 
destroyed, 1 shared destroyed and 3 
damaged (No 19 Sqn Archive) 


The first Spitfire write-off. On 16 
August 1938 Pit Off Gordon Sinclair 
of No 19 Sqn touched down at 
Duxford at the end of his first flight 
in the Spitfire, only to have the port 
wheel break away and the aircraft 
flip on to its back. He emerged from 
the incident without injury to 
himself or to his reputation, for the 
cause of the accident was traced to 
faulty metal in the axle stub. Sinclair 
scored six kills with No 19 Sqn over 
Dunkirk in May/June 1940, and 
became one of the first Spitfire aces. 
During the Battle of Britain he flew 
Hurricanes with No 310 ‘Czech’ Sqn, 
increasing his score to 10 destroyed 
and 1 damaged (No 19 Sqn Archive) 


Spitfire final assembly at Eastleigh 
on 23 January 19339. In front of the 
aircraft nearest to the camera is the 
upper fuel tank, which is about to be 
fitted forward of the cockpit. Part of 
the first batch of 310 (308 delivered) 
Spitfires ordered by the Ministry of 
Supply on 3 June 1936, the 
airframes seen in this view were 
primarily issued to Nos 54 and 74 
Sqns in the final weeks of February 
1939 (via Aeroplane) 


Spitfire Is of No 65 Sqn pictured 
shortly before the outbreak of war. 
The aircraft nearest the camera, 
K9906/FZ-L, was picked up from the 
Supermarine factory by the 
squadron following its pre-delivery 
flight checks and flown back to their 
Hornchurch base on 24 March 1939. 
It was then allocated to Fig Off 
Robert Stanford Tuck, who would 
later become one of the first Spitfire 
pilots to be credited with five 
victories. K9906 was transferred to 
No 64 Sgn in April 1940, and flew 
throughout the Battle of Britain with 
this unit ( Vickers) 


DEPLOYMENT FOR WAR 


By the start of World War 2 the Supermarine works at Southampton 
had delivered 306 Spitfires to the RAF. Of this total, 187 were cur- 
rently serving with 11 Fighter Command Squadrons (Nos 19, 41, 54, 
65, 66, 72, 74, 602, 603, 609 and 611), and a further 71 were held at 
maintenance units, ready to be despatched to the frontline to replace 
losses. Eleven Spitfires were serving as trials machines, either with the 
makers or with the various service test establishments, one was allocat- 
ed to the Central Flying School for use by those writing the Pilot’s 
Notes on the aircraft, and the remaining 36 airframes had been struck 
off charge, mostly due to flying accidents. 
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Pit Off Paul Webb of No 602 ‘City of 
Glasgow’ Sqn pictured in his Spitfire 
early in the war when the aircraft 
bore the initial ZT code letters. 
Webb was one of the pilots who 
took part in the initial engagement 
of enemy aircraft by Spitfires on 16 
October 1939 when a Ju 88A-1 of 
Stab I./KG 30 was downed over the 
Firth of Forth. By the end of the 
Battle of Britain he was credited 
with 3 destroyed, 3 shared 
destroyed and 5 damaged, although 
he had missed the final six weeks of 
the campaign after suffering a 
broken wrist on 9 September during 
a forced landing in the badly shot up 
K9910 (Cameron) 


In a long war of attrition, an efficient 
organisation for the repair of aircraft 
is essential. This Spitfire had been 
damaged in a landing accident in 
late 1939, and is seen disassembled 
prior to being repaired at the Morris 
Motors factory at Oxford. Following 
its restoration to airworthiness, the 
fighter flew with No 266 Sqn during 
the Battle of Britain (via Robertson) 


During the early months of the 
war all Spitfire fighter units were 
based in Great Britain. Thus, dur- 
ing the so-called ‘Phoney War’ 
period which lasted until May 
1940, these fighters encountered 
enemy aircraft only on the rare 
occasions when the latter ventured 
close to the British Isles. The 
Spitfire first went into action 
against genuinely hostile aircraft 
on 16 October 1939. On that day 
nine Junkers Ju 88A-1s of 1./KG 30 delivered an attack on Royal 
Navy warships in the Firth of Forth, and Nos 602 and 603 Sqns, based 
at Drem and Turnhouse respectively, were scrambled to engage the 
raiders. Flt Lt Pat Gifford of No 603 Sqn shot down one bomber and 
Flt Lts George Pinkerton and Archie McKellar (who would later score 
17 kills on Hurricane Is, including five in one day, with No 605 Sqn 
during 1940) of No 602 Sqn destroyed another. Fighters of No 603 
Sqn engaged yet another Ju 88 and shot out one of its engines, but it 
managed to escape back to Germany. 

In the months that followed, Spitfires had occasional encounters 
with individual German bombers, minelayers or reconnaissance air- 
craft. For the most part, however, this was a period of expansion of the 
force and of intensive training for the battles to come. By the begin- 
ning of May 1940 a further eight squadrons (Nos 64, 92, 152, 222, 
234, 266, 610 and 616) had received Spitfires, thus bringing the 
strength of the force up to nineteen squadrons. 

The ‘Phoney War’ came to an abrupt end on 10 May 1940 when 
German forces launched their all-out offensive in the west. The initial 
air actions in that uneven contest took place well beyond the range of 
the Spitfire units based in southern England, but that situation was 
soon to change — on 12 May, two days into the campaign, Spitfires of 
No 66 Sqn flew a brief patrol over The Hague, and in a short skirmish 
with the Luftwaffe, they claimed the destruction of one enemy aircraft. 
On the following day the same 
unit was in action again, this time 
over Rotterdam, and made further 
victory claims, but also lost one of 
its Own in return. 

It appears that the first dogfight 
between Messerschmitt Bf 109s 
and Spitfires (from No 74 Sqn) 
took place near Calais on 23 May, 
without loss on either side. In the 
days that followed the action esca- 
lated, and many more Spitfire 
units entered the battle. For the 
first time the RAF’s fastest fighter 
was in action against enemy 
machines of equivalent perfor- 


mance — now the Spitfire had to 
show that it could take punish- 
ment as well as dish it out. 

On 25 May the first Allied 
troops were evacuated from the 
port of Dunkirk. Also on that day 
No 54 Sqn escorted a squadron of 
Fleet Air Arm Swordfish delivering 
an attack on German troops 
between Gravelines and Calais. 
The biplanes completed their 
attack without interference, and 
headed for home. Once they were 
safely on their way the Spitfires 
were free to head south looking for 
trouble. They soon found it, as Plt 
Off Colin Gray later recalle: 

‘Suddenly, we found ourselves 
in amongst a gaggle of 109s. I 
opened fire at one of them, but stopped when I noticed smoke coming 
back over my wings. That shook me — I thought somebody was firing 
at me. I pulled round hard but there was nobody there — what I had 
seen was cordite smoke blowing back from my own guns. I looked 
back at the Messerschmitt and saw Sgt John Norwell (who would later 
become an ace, Ed.) on its tail and the German pilot baling out.’ 

Norwell and Gray would each be credited with half shares in the 
destruction of the Messerschmitt. As the German fighter went down, 
Gray spent too long watching his victim — an error that nearly cost 
him his life. 

‘Suddenly, there was one Hell of a row, like somebody running a 
bar along a piece of corrugated iron. The stick was knocked out of my 
hand and ended up in the left-hand corner of the cockpit, and my air- 
craft flicked into a spiral dive. I grabbed the stick and hauled back on 
it, and the Spitfire responded immediately and started to climb. I 
looked behind but didn’t see anyone — the German pilot had not 
repeated my mistake of following me down. I selected +12 lbs (emer- 


Spitfires of No 66 Sqn drawn 
together for rapid refuelling at 
Duxford in early 1940. Once the 
Fighter Command airfields came 
under threat of attack, aircraft were 
dispersed and refuelled individually 
so as not to offer such an inviting 
target 


Spitfires of No 611 ‘West Lancashire’ 
Sqn seen at Digby in February 1940 
during a Fighter Command Press 
Day — note all the civilian reporters/ 
photographers in Trilby hats and 
overcoats behind the Mark | in the 
foreground, and the three-aircraft 
section ‘scrambled’ to ‘beat up’ the 
Lincolnshire fighter station. The 
small trolleys beside the aircraft 
were accumulator trolleys used for 
engine starting (via Scutts) 
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gency boost) and continued my climb — the airspeed indicator read 
240 mph, and I thought “This is bloody marvellous!” (the normal 
speed for a Spitfire in a steep climb was about 190 mph indicated). But 
then, as I continued the climb, the Spitfire began to shudder and it 
seemed as if it was going to stall. I couldn’t understand it — the air- 
speed indicated still read 240 mph. I eased the stick forwards, but still 
it read 240 mph... Then I realised what had happened — my pitot 
head had been shot away, and the needle had dropped to the 240 mph 
position on the dial under gravity. . . 

‘I levelled out and took stock of the situation. One cannon shell had 
gone through the port aileron, and that was what had knocked the 
stick out of my hand and sent the aircraft into the violent spiral dive 
which shook off the Messerschmitt. The airspeed indicator was out, 
and there was no air pressure or hydraulic pressure. That meant that I 
had no flaps or brakes and I couldn’t lower the undercarriage using the 
main hydraulic system. As I approached Hornchurch I blew down the 
undercarriage using the emergency carbon dioxide system, and saw the 
“undercarriage down” sticks push up through the wings and two green 
lights come on to indicate that the wheels were down and locked. 


The national press were frequent 
visitors to fighter stations across the 
UK during the first months of war, 
this shot of a mock scramble (which 
again features No 611 Sqn) being 
taken during Flight’s tour of RAF 
Drem, near Edinburgh, on 8 April 
1940 — the last day of the ‘Phoney 
War’. This brace of ‘West 
Lancashire’ Spitfires happened to be 
in the right place at the right time 
when it came to being included in 
the photos taken on this date, as the 
unit was still very much Digby- 
based in the spring of 1940 

(via Aeroplane) 


Groundcrewmen working on 
Spitfire K9962 of No 602 Sqn at 
Drem in early March 1940. This 
aircraft wears the red lion and the 
Cross of St Andrew flag (as depicted 
on the unit’s official crest) over a 
Swastika beneath its cockpit. Two 
kill markings in the unique style of 
crossed out Swastika flags 
(complete with flagpoles) denote 
the Spitfire’s effective employment 
during the early skirmishes over the 
Forth of Firth in the autumn/winter 
of 1939/40. Its pilot, Sqn Ldr AD 
Farquhar, was credited with shared 
kills over two He 111s and a Ju 88 
between 16 October 1939 and 22 
February 1940, plus a shared 
damaged against another Heinkel 
bomber. No 602 Sqn’s first wartime 
OC, he was promoted to Wing 
Commander and posted to comm- 
and RAF Martlesham Heath soon 
after this photo was taken. K9962 
was later issued to No 222 Sqn on 3 
September 1940, but was shot 
down within 24 hours by Bf 109s 
over Kent, its pilot, Sgt J W Ram- 
shaw, being killed (via Aeroplane) 


Fit Lt Wilfred Clouston of No 19 Sqn 
pictured beside K9854 following a 
forced landing on Newmarket 
racecourse after his No 2 ran into his 
tail during a formation training 
exercise on 6 October 1939. The 
latter's propeller had chewed away 
about half of the rudder and 
elevators. This machine had 
originally been issued to No 66 Sqn, 
who shared Duxford with No 19 
Sqn, on the last day of 1938. K9854 
then spent two months at 
Farnborough on trials work in the 
spring, before being sent back to 
Duxford for service with No 19 Sqn 
in May 1939 (No 19 Sqn Archive) 


‘The landing was very difficult. With the flaps up one came in at a 
different attitude than usual and, of course, I had no idea of my air- 
speed — the indicator still read 240 mph! The first time, I came in too 
fast. The station commander at Hornchurch, Wg Cdr “Daddy” 
Bouchier, was watching my performance and was overheard to say 
“The silly young bugger. He’s going too fast. He’ll never get in!” He 
was right. I got my wheels almost on the ground, realised I was not 
going to make it and took off again. The second time | stood well back 
from the airfield, and dragged the aircraft in at just above stalling 
speed. That time I landed, and as I touched down the elevator cable 
finally parted and the control column collapsed back into my stomach. 

‘On examination of the Spitfire afterwards it was found that a can- 
non shell had gone through the inspection hatch in the rear fuselage 
and exploded inside. Splinters from the shell had slashed their way out 
of the skinning, leaving it looking like a cheese grater. The air bottles 
had been knocked out, so were the batteries. There were bullet holes 
up and down the fuselage and, of course, the cannon shell through the 
aileron. From the entry and exit holes of the bullets it was clear the 
Messerschmitt had dived on me from the right and above — it had been 
a very neat piece of deflection shooting.’ 

‘The Spitfire (N3173) was put up on trestles and people from 
Vickers were invited to come and look at it to see how much it had 
suffered. It was the first Hornchurch aircraft that had been fairly well 
clobbered and still got back. Soon there would be many others.’ 

Colin Gray would become one of the most successful Spitfire pilots, 
and also the top-scoring New Zealander of the war. Yet of his many 
actions, his most memorable was the one when lack of experience so 


nearly brought a premature end to his flying career. 
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As the air fighting escalated both sides suffered losses. The evacua- 


tion ended during the early morning darkness on 3 June 1940. By then 
three Spitfire pilots, Flt Lts Alan Deere and Robert Stanford Tuck, 
from Nos 54 and 92 Sqns respectively, and Flg Off Gordon Sinclair of 
No 19 Sqn, had each been credited with five or more victories. Fighter 
Command had, however, suffered heavily in covering the evacuation, 
losing 72 Spitfires — nearly one-third of its frontline strength of these 
aircraft. It was as well the operation ended when it did, for Sir Hugh 
Dowding had no choice but to accept this punishing loss rate so long 
as it continued. There could be no thought of abandoning the Royal 
Navy and the Allied troops to the mercies of the Luftwaffe. 


—_—_——— NIGHT INTERLUDE 

The Air Ministry specification for the Spitfire called for a ‘day and 
night fighter’, and night air defence was part of its operational role 
throughout the first year of the war. Indeed, when the Spitfire first saw 
action as a night fighter it seemed that it was highly effective in this 
role. 

The first large scale attack by the Luftwaffe on inland targets in 
Great Britain took place on the night of 18-19 June 1940. Some 70 
bombers from KG 4 set out to attack the airfields at Leconfield and 
Mildenhall, oil storage tanks on Canvey Island and a range of other 
targets. 

The raiders, believing they had little to fear from night fighters, 
crossed the coast at altitudes between 10,000 and 15,000 ft and head- 
ed for their targets. It was a brilliant moonlight night with clear skies, 
however, and the bomber crews had to pay for their error. Blenheim 
fighters and Hurricanes took off to engage the intruders, as did the 
Spitfires of Nos 19 and 74 Sqns. Flt Lt ‘Sailor’ Malan of No 74 Sqn 
caught sight of a He 111P of 4./KG 4 near Felixstowe and promptly 
shot it down. The Spitfire pilot resumed his patrol and a few minutes 
later he observed more searchlight activity near Southend. He climbed 
to 12,000 ft and headed into the area, and soon afterwards a clutch of 
searchlights held another Heinkel in their beams. Malan closed in to 
attack it and afterwards he reported: ‘I gave it two five-second bursts 


The operations to cover the Dunkirk 
evacuation in May and early June 
1940 saw the first large scale 
commitment of Spitfires into action. 
During the attendant actions the 
new fighter showed that it could 
take punishment as well as dish it 
out. This aircraft, flown by Pit Off 
Oswald Pigg of No 72 Sqn, was 
badly shot up by a Ju 87 over 
Dunkirk on 2 June — the RAF pilot 
had earlier downed a Stuka prior to 
being shot up attacking a second 
dive-bomber. Although Pigg had no 
flaps, brakes or aileron control, he 
succeeded in getting both the 
aircraft back across the Channel and 
executing a copybook belly landing 
at his unit’s Gravesend base. 

Sgt Pigg was later shot down and 
killed in P9458 after being jumped 
by Bf 109s during a late morning 
patrol by No 72 Sqn on 1 September 
1940 over Kent - Fit Lt Des Sheen 
was also shot down in this action 


During the operations to cover the 
Dunkirk evacuation Fighter 
Command lost 72 Spitfires. This 
anonymous aircraft, being picked 
over by German souvenir hunters, 
had made a crash landing on one of 
the beaches near Dunkirk (via Willis) 


This Mark I, flown by Pit Off Alistair 
Grant of No 602 Sqn, is pictured in 
its revetment at Drem in April 1940. 
The eight guns, and associated 
ammunition bays, of the Spitfire Mk 
I/IA’s ‘A’ wing were covered by 22 
panels secured by 150 turn buttons. 
It was estimated that a proficient 
four-man re-arming team could turn 
a Spitfire around in 30 minutes. The 
diamond-shaped marking on the 
wing was gas-sensitive paint 
applied in order to detect poison gas 
(via Cameron) 


and observed bullets entering all over the enemy aircraft, with slight 
deflection as he was turning to port. Enemy aircraft emitted heavy 
smoke and I observed one parachute open very close . . .’ Malan fol- 
lowed the falling aircraft (of Stab./ KG 4) and saw it crash into the 
ground near Chelmsford. 

Spitfires of No 19 Sqn were also active, having been vectored to 
engage enemy aircraft reported near Newmarket. Flg Off John Petre 
sighted a Heinkel (again of 4./KG 4) and was closing in to engage 
when suddenly he had to pull away to avoid a Blenheim fighter after 
the same bomber. Petre realigned himself on the intruder and opened 
fire. He saw his tracer rounds strike one of the engines, which immedi- 
ately caught fire. At that moment, however, his own aircraft was lit up 
by a searchlight. That allowed the German rear gunner to get in an 
accurate burst, which set fire to the Spitfire’s fuel tank. Petre bailed out 
of the blazing fighter and reached the ground with severe burns to his 
face and hands. Soon afterwards the Blenheim and the Heinkel both 
went down out of control and crashed. 

Flg Off George Ball, also from No 19 Sqn, sighted another Heinkel 
(of 6./KG 4) illuminated by 
searchlights near Southend. It took 
him five minutes to get into a fir- 
ing position, but his accurate 
bursts scored hits on both engines 
and the Heinkel crashed on land 
near the Thames Estuary. This was 
Ball’s last Spitfire kill, although he 
went on to claim another four 
more victories and one shared fly- 
ing Hurricanes with No 242 Sqn 
later that summer. 

Elsewhere that night Blenheim 
fighters shot down a further 
Heinkel, and damaged yet another 
so seriously that it was wrecked 


during the crash landing near 
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Calais. Altogether, the action cost KG 4 six He 111s destroyed (all 
confirmed in German records), four of them to Spitfires. Exactly a 
week later on the night of 26th-27th, Spitfires fought another success- 
ful action. A He 111P-2 of 3./KG 4 fell to the guns of Plt Offs R 
Smith and R Marples (the latter going on to achieve ace status with No 
41 Sqn) of No 616 Sqn, whilst Flt Lt H MacDonald (5 kills, 3 shared 
and 2 probables) of No 603 Sqn got a He 111H-3 of 3./KG 26 —a 
second machine from this unit fell to Flg Off A Johnstone (his first of 
an eventual total of 7 and 1 shared destroyed and 1 probable) of No 
602 Sqn and Flg Off J Haig of No 603 Sqn, possibly with some help 
from AA gunners. 

The Luftwaffe soon learned its lesson from those early night attacks 
on Britain, however. German aircraft operating over the British Isles at 
night then flew at altitudes between 18,000 and 20,000 ft, where they 
were almost beyond the reach of the low-powered searchlights. There 
the raiders could operate with near impunity, although their crews 
found it more difficult to find the targets, and as a result their bomb- 
ing was far less accurate. 

In the weeks to follow Spitfires flew numerous night interception 
sorties, but never again would they achieve successes to compare with 
those in the latter half of June. More often, the pilots flying night 
interception patrols in Spitfires had to fight against the elements, and 
sometimes the latter won. Flg Off Trevor “Wimpy Wade (who later 
became an ace with 6 and 4 shared destroyed and 6 probables) of No 
92 Sqn wrote an account of his patrol on the night of 27/28 July 
which perfectly illustrates the problems encountered; 


‘eager 
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fKKELLAR 


In the first six months of the war, 
the Auxiliary squadrons in Scotland 
saw more action than any other 
units in Fighter Command, either in 
the UK or abroad in France. One of 
those squadrons was No 602, based 
at Drem and led by former Glasgow 
stockbroker Sqn Ldr Andrew 
Farquhar — indeed, so successful 
was his unit that he was awarded 
one of the first DFCs of the war on 1 
March 1940. The other pilots that 
made ‘ace’ in this official group shot 
— taken in early 1940 - were Fig Off 
P C Webb (3 and 3 shared destroyed 
and 5 damaged), Flg Off AA 
McKellar (17 and 3 shared 
destroyed, 5 probables and 3 
damaged - only 2 shared on 
Spitfires though), Fit Lt AVR 
Johnstone (7 and 2 shared, 1 
probable, 6 and 1 damaged) and Fit 
Lt R F Boyd (14 and 7 shared 
destroyed, 3 probables and 7 
damaged) 


‘Soon after getting settled down on the patrol line over the Swansea 
area — marked, incidentally, by an invariably invisible triangle of lights 
at each end — 10/10ths cloud at about 8000 ft and a ground haze up to 
1000 ft effectively cancelled out any idea of maintaining position. 

‘Having already warned Control that conditions were deteriorating, 
I felt fully justified in calling the whole thing off and repeating my 
request to be allowed to return to base, the first occasion in which I 
had done so having been turned down by higher authority. I might 
just as well have not wasted my time. My radio decided to go on strike, 
because whilst I could hear with ever-decreasing clarity the Controller’s 
ever-increasing concern for my well-being, he could hear nothing. For 
me, very lost and very lonely, it was a very unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. After flying around for something like an hour on highly inac- 
curate reciprocal courses, I heard a faint and frantic voice suggest that I 
steer south as there was some suggestion of a plot north of base. It soon 
became obvious that it must have been some other sucker. 

‘By this time I had quite naturally lost faith in relying on communi- 
cations with the ground, and resigned myself to putting in further 
night-flying practice in the optimistic hope of benefiting therefrom at a 
later date. Careful engine-handling enabled me to prolong the agony 
for a total of three-and-a-quarter hours. Not wanting to hasten my 
extinction by trying to crash land left me with only one alternative — 
which I took. Before doing so, 
however, I ineffectively tried to get 
my own back with a final crack at 
the Controller. 

‘So far as I know, nobody heard 
my “Baling out: listening out”. 
Perhaps it was just as well.’ 

Meanwhile, Luftwaffe units 
were completing their move into 
new bases in France, Holland and 
Belgium in readiness for the 
impending onslaught on Great 
Britain. Before describing the 
Spitfire’s crucial part in that battle, 
however, we shall look at some of 
the modifications made in the 
light of its initial experience in 
combat. 


No 610 ‘County of Chester’ Sqn 
Mark IAs out on a Channel convoy 
patrol from Gravesend in early June 
1940. The unit had seen much action 
over France following its posting to 
Biggin Hill from Prestwick on 10 
May, and lessons learned in combat 
are reflected in the loose line-astern 
formations flown by two of the 
three sections seen in this view 


‘Aces High!’ Five early Spitfire aces 
salute H M King George VI after 
receiving awards on Thursday, 27 
June 1940, at RAF Hornchurch 
following operations over Dunkirk. 
Left to right, Pit Off J L Allen (No 54 
Sqn); Fit Lt R R S Tuck (No 92 Sqn), 
Fit Lt A C Deere (No 54 Sqn), FIt Lt A 
G Malan (No 74 Sqn) and Sqn Ldr J 
A Leathart (No 54 Sqn). All bar 
‘Johnny’ Allen (7 and 1 shared and 5 
unconfirmed) survived the war, the 
former being killed on 24 July 1940 
when his damaged Spitfire (R6812 - 
shot up by a Bf 109 from Stab Ill./JG 
26) stalled and crashed on finals just 
short of Manston 
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IMPROVING 
THE BREED 


rom the time the Spitfire entered service in the autumn of 1938, the 


fighter underwent continuous modification aimed at enhancing its 

usefulness as a combat aircraft. In this chapter we examine the more 
important of the changes, and observe their effect on the fighter’s opera- 
tional capability. 


IMPROVED AIRSCREWS 


Spitfires of the initial production batch were fitted with a two-bladed 
fixed-pitch wooden airscrew. The 78th and subsequent production 
machines were fitted with de Havilland three-bladed two-pitch metal 
airscrew. Although the new airscrew weighed more than four times as 
much as the wooden two-blader (350 Ibs compared with 83 Ibs), the 
improvement in performance was substantial. The take-off run in still 
air was reduced from 420 yards to 320 yards, the maximum speed at 
20,000 ft increased from 361 mph to 365 mph and the service ceiling 
increased from 31,000 to 34,400 ft. 

Shortly before the Battle of Britain a further type of airscrew was 
introduced for frontline Spitfires — the three-bladed constant speed 
propeller. Working in conjunction with a constant speed unit fitted to 
the engine, this allowed the blade pitch to be adjusted automatically to 
correct for variations in engine power and speed. Thus, the propeller 
operated at the most efficient setting for any given combination of 
rpm, boost and airspeed. Two separate types of constant speed airscrew 
were fitted to the Mark I and Mark II Spitfires, one manufactured by 
the Rotol Company and the other by de Havilland. The constant 
speed airscrews were even heavier than the two-pitch type (500 lbs 
compared with 350 lbs), yet they reduced the still-air take-off distance 


Close up of the cockpit of a Mark I, 
showing some of the modifications 
applied before the Battle of Britain. 
The aircraft has the bulged canopy 
and push-out panel on the port side, 
the purpose of the latter being to 
allow the pressure inside and 
outside the cockpit to be equalised 
if the canopy had to be opened at 
high speed. The aircraft has the 
second type of oblong rear view 
mirror fitted to the Spitfire |, plus a 
toughened glass windscreen. Also in 
evidence is the thick light alloy 
cover for the upper fuel tank in front 
of the cockpit 


Showing the value of the toughened 
glass, this aircraft (N3285), flown by 
Pit Off ‘Bogle’ Bodie (5 and 5 shared, 
1 unconfirmed, 8 and 2 shared 
probables, 3 and 1 damaged) of No 
66 Sqn, returned to Gravesend with 
its windscreen shattered but intact 
after taking a hit during an 
engagement with Bf 109s over 
Tenterden on 5 October 1940. The 
Spitfire was soon repaired, only to 
be damaged again by Bf 109s whilst 
being flown by Bodie exactly a week 
later over Maidstone! Following 
further repairs it served with Nos 64 
and 303 Sqns, before being 
relegated to second-line training 
duties in the spring of 1941 


Close-up of the Barr and Stroud GM 
2 reflector sight as fitted to Spitfires 
and other British fighters during the 
early war period 


to 225 yards, gave a substantial improvement in the rate of climb and 
made the fighter much easier to handle in combat. 


ARMOUR PROTECTION 


Initial production machines carried no armour protection for the pilot 
or vulnerable parts of the aircraft. Early in the war the value of such 
protection became clear, but there were limits to the amount that 
could be carried without an unacceptable weight penalty. To shield the 
pilot from rifle-calibre rounds coming from ahead, a thick slab of lami- 
nated glass was mounted on the front of the windscreen. Also, a 3 mm 
thick cover of light alloy was fitted above the upper fuel tank to deflect 
small calibre rounds striking at a shallow angle. Later, 73 lbs of steel 
plating was fitted behind the pilot’s seat to protect his head and back 
from rounds fired from behind. 


100 OCTANE PETROL 


In the spring of 1940 the RAF began using 100 octane petrol in opera- 
tional aircraft in place of the 87 octane fuel previously used. Engines 
had to be modified to use the new fuel, which gave improved perfor- 
mance at heights below the full-throttle altitude (16,500 ft for the 
Spitfire I). The higher octane fuel allowed an increase in supercharger 
boost from +6 lbs to +12 lbs, without risk of detonation that would 
damage the engine. A pilot could select the additional boost for a max- 
imum of five minutes by advancing the throttle ‘through the gate’ to 
the fully forward position. The emergency power setting increased 
maximum speed by 25 mph at sea level and 34 mph at 10,000 ft. It 
also improved the fighter’s climbing performance between sea level and 


full-throttle altitude. 
IFF EQuipMENT 


Another important addition to the fighter was the installation of IFF 
(Identification Friend or Foe) equipment. This added about 40 lbs to 
the weight, and the wire aerials strung between the tips of the tailplane 
and the fuselage shaved 2 mph off the fighter’s maximum speed. The 
lack of such equipment was the root cause of the chaotic “Battle of 
Barking Creek’, however. Being able to identify the aircraft on radar 
justified the slight reduction in performance that resulted. 


Two-Step RUDDER PEDAL 


Shortly before the Battle of Britain all frontline Spitfires were fitted 
with ‘two-step’ rudder pedals, with the upper step about six inches 
higher than the lower step. In normal flight the pilot sat in an upright 
position, his feet on the lower steps of the pedals. Before combat the 
pilot lifted his feet on to the upper steps to raise his feet and legs, and 
thus give his body a more horizontal posture. This raised his ‘blacking 
out threshold’ by at least 1 G, allowing him to sustain tighter turns 
while retaining his faculties. 


EARLY CANNON Mk Is 


Although the .303-in Browning gun was reasonably effective against 
aircraft that lacked armour or self-sealing fuel tanks, the weapon was 
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insufficiently powerful against 
bombers that had these features. 
The obvious answer was to change 
to a heavier-calibre cannon, and 
after examining the weapons avail- 
able, the RAF selected the French 
20 mm Hispano Suiza Type 404. 
This gun had a very high muzzle 
velocity and its armour-piercing 
capability was superior to any 
competing weapon of similar cali- 
bre. Accordingly, plans were laid to 
produce the weapon under licence 
in the United Kingdom. 

In July 1939 the prototype can- 
non Spitfire (L1007), fitted with 
two French-made Hispano weapons, underwent tests at Martlesham 
Heath. With full ammunition, the modified Spitfire was 10 Ibs lighter 
than its equivalent with eight machine guns. However, the drag from 
the cannon barrels and the bulges over the drum magazines reduced its 
maximum speed by 3 mph. In other respects the cannon-armed 
Spitfire handled little different from the standard aircraft. 

Once firing trials began, however, the cannon suffered frequent 
stoppages. In the French Morane MS.406 fighter, where the weapon 
was mounted on top of the engine and fired through the propeller 
hub, it had performed well. But in that installation the mass of the 
engine absorbed the hefty recoil forces. In the Spitfire the cannons 
were placed on their sides in less-rigid mountings in the wings — the 
only place there was room for them. If the British fighter was pulling 
G at the time of the firing, the rounds were liable to misfeed and cause 
a jam. If one weapon jammed, the unbalanced recoil forces when the 
other fired made accurate sighting very difficult.According to Mark I 
ace, George Unwin, ‘I had to kick on full opposite rudder to offset the 
recoil when it fired’. During the spring and early summer of 1940 RAF 
engineers devised a series of small changes to solve the problem of the 
stoppages. 

By the late spring of 1940 the prototype cannon Spitfire worked 
well enough for the version to enter small-scale production. 
Designated the Mark IB, it entered service with No 19 Sqn in June, 
but it soon became clear that the introduction of the Hispano cannon 
into the frontline had been premature. When the squadron went into 
action in August 1940, the weapon’s reliability was abysmal — during 
the combat on 16th, both cannon functioned properly on only one of 
the seven Spitfires that engaged. On the 19th it was none out of three, 
on the 24th two out of eight and on the 31st it was three out of six. 
Following these failures the squadron’s commander, Sqn Ldr R 
Pinkham, complained to his superiors: 

‘In all the engagements so far occurring it is considered that had the 
unit been equipped with eight-gun fighters it would have inflicted far 
more severe losses on the enemy . . . It is most strongly urged that until 
the stoppages at present experienced have been eliminated this 


Prototype cannon-armed Spitfire 
L1007 began flight tests at 
Martlesham Heath in July 1939. As 
can be clearly seen in this official 
RAF photo, all the machine guns 
were removed from this aircraft. 
This particular fighter enjoyed a 
rather varied career, being 
converted by Vickers soon after 
manufacture into the premier 
operational RAF cannon-armed 
Spitfire — it first flew in its newly 
modified state on 16 June 1939. It 
was then issued to various units to 
test its worthiness, spending time 
with No 603 Sqn, the Air Fighting 
Development Unit and Nos 65 and 
No 609 Sqns, before finally seeing 
action whilst on detachment with 
No 72 Sqn at Drem on 13 January 
1940 — Pit Off Proudman was 
involved with elements of Nos 602 
and 111 Sqns in the shooting down 
of a He 111H-2 of 1(F)./122 north- 
east of Fifeness. Ominously, his 
guns jammed after just 41 rounds 
had been fired during this 
engagement. L1007 was struck off 
charge in May 1940 


Mass production of fuselages at the 
huge Nuffield factory at Castle 
Bromwich, near Birmingham. This 
plant produced its first aircraft, 
Spitfire Mk IIA P7280, in June 1940 


squadron should be re-equipped with Browning gun Spitfires . . .’ 

ACM Dowding accepted Pinkham’s suggestion, and early in 
September the unit exchanged its cannon fighters for normal eight-gun 
Spitfires. The Hispano-armed Mark IB played no further part in the 
Battle of Britain. 


ADDED WEIGHT 


The maximum speed usually quoted for the Spitfire I is 362 mph at 
18,500 ft, but those figures related to first production aircraft K9787. 
It tipped the scales at 5819 Ibs and lacked any of the modifications 
described in this chapter. By the summer of 1940 the all-up weight of 
a fully equipped Spitfire I had increased to about 6150 Ibs, and its 
maximum speed had been reduced to about 350 mph. It was, however, 
a far more potent fighting machine than the original aircraft. 


ENTER THE Mark II 


In June 1940 the huge Nuffield factory at Castle Bromwich, near 
Birmingham, began the mass-production of Spitfire Mk IIs. 
Externally, the latter looked little different from the late-production 
Mark I — indeed, the only major difference was the slightly more pow- 
erful Merlin XII engine, which was fitted with a Coffmann cartridge 
starter and a pressurised cooling system that used water-glycol. The 
Merlin XII developed about 110 horsepower more than the version of 
the engine fitted to the Spitfire I, which gave the new variant an edge 
in the maximum speed and climbing performance when compared 
with a similarly equipped Mark I. It should be noted, however, that 
the maximum speed of the Mark II still fell a little short of that of an 
early production Mark I. 

In August 1940 the first Spitfire IIs went to No 611 Sqn at Digby, 
and during the following month Nos 19, 74 and 266 Sqns received the 
new variant. From then on the Mark II replaced the Mark I in several 


units, the squadrons equipped with the former being concentrated in 
south-east England where the fighting was heaviest. 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


he Battle of Britain opened in July 1940, and in the weeks that fol- 
lowed the pace of the fighting escalated rapidly. Even a superficial 
account of this epic action would require a book far longer than 
this one, and as this subject is well covered in other works, this account 
instead concentrates on Fighter Command’s tactics, its system of ‘battle 


management and the Spitfires’ part in the action on the afternoon of 15 
September 1940 — Battle of Britain Day. 


Spitfires of No 19 Sqn in the tight 
‘Battle Formation’ employed by 
Fighter Command up to the start of 
the Battle of Britain, with the 
twelve-aircraft unit divided into four 
sections of three 


Classic attack by a section of 
Spitfires as employed early on in the 
war. Although the ‘queuing up' 
procedure was appropriate for an 
attack on an unescorted formation 
of bombers, it meant the RAF pilots 
were vulnerable to attack from 
escorting fighters (via Robertson) 


The more-open type of formation 
adopted by Fighter Command 
during the Battle of Britain, still with 
four sections of three. One section 
was designated to provide 
‘weavers’, flying above and behind 
the formation to cover the rear 


Lull before the storm. Pilots of No 65 
Sqn relaxing at ‘30 minutes 
available' at Rochford during August 
1940. Today better known as 
Southend Airport, this site was 
chosen as one of several satellite 
fields for the main RAF fighter 
station at Hornchurch 


Sqn Ldr Brian Lane (centre) 
commanded No 19 Sqn during the 
latter stages of the Battle of Britain, 
and engaged in a long one-versus- 
one dogfight with a Bf 109 near 
London on 15 September. He was 
credited with 6 enemy aircraft 
destroyed, 1 shared destroyed, 1 
probably destroyed and 1 damaged 
(via Mason) 


RAF FIGHTER TACTICS 


At the beginning of the war most air forces had little idea of how, or 
even if, their fighters would engage their enemy counterparts in 
manoeuvring combat. The new high speed monoplane fighters, of 
which the Spitfire was one, had been designed primarily as bomber 
destroyers. Speed and rate of climb were the main requirements, with 
manoeuvrability being rather less important. 

Many experts believed that the huge increase in fighter performance 


since World War 1 meant that a high speed manoeuvring combat was 
no longer possible. The RAF Manual of Air Tactics (1938 edition) 
solemnly stated: 


‘Manoeuvre at high speeds in 
air fighting is not now practicable, 
because the effect of gravity on the 
human body during rapid changes 
of direction at high speed causes a 
temporary loss of consciousness, 
deflection shooting becomes diffi- 
cult and accuracy is hard to 
obtain.’ 

War would soon reveal that 
high speed manoeuvring combat 
was indeed uncomfortable, fatigu- 
ing and generally hard work. Yet 
determined fighter pilots regarded 


these as minor impediments, 


rather than factors that con- 
strained their effectiveness. 

During the early months of the 
war, geography was the main bar- 
rier that prevented Spitfires meet- 


ing enemy fighters in action. All 
Spitfire fighter units were based in 
Great Britain, and Luftwaffe fight- 
ers based in Germany lacked the 
range, or the necessity, to venture 
close to the British Isles. In Fighter 
Command it was the accepted wis- 
dom that enemy bombers attack- 
ing targets in Great Britain would 
not have fighter escorts. The 
notion that France might be 
defeated and occupied, and that Britain would continue the fight 
alone, did not receive serious consideration. 

For a force of fighters to defeat an unescorted formation of enemy 
bombers it was necessary to bear the heaviest possible concentration of 
fire power. That meant placing a formation of fighters close behind the 
bomber formation, after which the three-aircraft sections delivered a 
succession of attacks. To that end Fighter Command taught its pilots 
to operate in tight squadron-sized formations of 12 aircraft, divided 
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Seen at Fowlmere during 
September 1940, Spitfire Mk IA 
P9386 of No 19 Sqn stood out from 
other fighters of the period because 
of its yellow spinner - reputedly a 
hangover from its OTU service. It 
was a favourite of the unit’s senior 
pilots, namely Sqn Ldr Lane and Fit 
Lt Waiter Lawson, the former using 
it to destroy a Bf 110 of Stab Il./ZG 2 
on 7 September, followed by two 
more four days later, Between these 
dates, on the 9th, Lawson had also 
got a Bf 110 (via Sarkar) 


Non-standard rear-view system, 
with additional mirrors on either 
side of the base of the windscreen, 
fitted to Brian Lane's personal 
Spitfire |. At least one senior officer 
disapproved of the installation, and 
as their effectiveness was 
questionable anyway, they were 
soon removed (via Sarkar) 


into four sections each with three machines. The sections flew in “V’ 
formation, with the commander in the front and succeeding ‘Vs’ fol- 
lowing in close line astern. The various set-piece attacks were rehearsed 
until they could be flown with the precision of a drill movement. 

Once in visual contact with the bombers, the commander led his 
fighters into position a short distance behind the enemy formation. He 
took his own section in to attack and (again in the words of the 1938 
Manual of Air Tactics): 

‘,.. (the fighter pilot) stays until either he has exhausted his ammu- 
nition, the target aircraft has been shot down, or he himself has been 
shot down or his engine put out of action.’ 

The other three sections queued behind that of the commander, 
and each section delivered its attack after the one ahead had pulled out 
of the way. 

Before World War 2 the Luftwaffe took a quite different view 
regarding the possibility of fighter-versus-fighter engagements. During 
the Spanish Civil War that service had learned that manoeuvring com- 
bat between modern fighters was indeed likely to occur in a major con- 
flict. For that purpose German fighter pilots employed a novel system 
of flexible tactics, based on the 
loose pair or Rotte. In cruising 
flight the two aircraft flew about 
200 yards apart, almost in line 
abreast with the leader slightly 
ahead — each pilot concentrated his 
search inwards to cover the blind 
area behind and below his part- 
ner’s aircraft. When in combat 
with enemy fighters, the wing- 
man’s main duty was to cover his 
leader’s tail so that enemy aircraft 
could not deliver a surprise attack. 
That allowed the leader to concen- 
trate his full attention on deliver- 
ing an attack on the enemy. Two 


COLOUR PLATES 


Mk IIA P7966/D-B of Wg Cdr Douglas Bader, OC Tangmere Wing, March 1941 


This aircraft was one of the first to carry the Wing Leader’s 
initials on the fuselage — it was also a presentation Spitfire, 
wearing the legend Manxman below the cockpit on its star- 
board side. At the time Bader was taken prisoner in August 
1941 his victory score stood at 20 and 4 shared destroyed, 6 


and | shared probably destroyed and 11 damaged. Issued 
initially to No 616 Sqn (part of Bader’s Wing), this aircraft 
later served with Nos 412 and 154 Sqns. It was then spent 
time with Nos 61 and 52 OTUs in 1942, before crashing the 
following October whilst serving with the latter unit. 
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Mk | K9854/QV-W of Fit Lt Wilfred Clouston, No 19 Sqn, Duxford, October 1939 


K9854 was damaged in a mid-air collision and the subse- 
quent crash landing in October 1939, being reduced to com- 
ponents following the accident. Clouston went on to fight in 
the Battle of Britain, and his score reached 9 and 3 shared 
destroyed, one and one shared probably destroyed and one 


3 
Mk | P9386/QV-K of Sqn Ldr Brian Lane, OC No 19 Sqn, Fowlmere, September 1940 

in 1941, and continued to perform second line tasks until it 
was written off in May 1944 whilst serving with No 57 OTU. 
As this profile shows, P9386 stood out from other Battle of 
Britain period Spitfires thanks to its non-standard yellow prop 


Lane was flying this aircraft on 7 September when he shot 
down a Bf 110 of Stab II./ZG 2 near North Weald — it was also 
used by No 19 Sqn ace Flt Lt Walter Lawson to down a Bf 
110 two days later, and a He 111 on 11 September. After a 
brief period with No 152 Sqn, the Spitfire went to No 58 OTU 


shared damaged. In 1941 he was posted to Singapore to com- 
mand a fighter squadron, but was taken prisoner when the 
fortress fell and spent the rest of the war in captivity. and 306 
Sgns, before being written off in May 1942 after sustaining 
Category E battle damage on a sweep over France. 


spinner — reputedly a hangover from its brief OTU service. 
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Lawson used this aircraft on 27 June to shoot down a Bf 
109E confirmed and claim a second Emil as a probable near 
St Omer — No 19 Sqn’s first kills in seven months. Later, the 
Spitfire was converted into a Mk V, and in November 1942 
transferred to the USAAF. Walter ‘Farmer’ Lawson claimed 


6 and 1 shared destroyed, 3 probables and 1 damaged 
during his 16 months with No 19 Sqn. Given command of 
the unit in July 1941 following Sqn Ldr Lane’s departure, 
Lawson was posted missing on a sortie to Rotterdam on 28 


August. 


Mk iA P7666/EB-Z OBSERVER CORPS of Sqn Ldr Donald Finlay, OC No 41 Sqn, Hornchurch, 
November 1940 

Finlay was flying this aircraft on 23 November when he was 
credited with the destruction of a Bf 109E near Tonbridge — 


he got a second Emil over the same area in P7666 four days 


later. Don Finlay finished the war with 4 and 2 shared 
destroyed and 3 and | damaged, all on Spitfires. P7666 later 
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served with No 54 Sqn, and was shot down by a Bf 109 
whilst being flown by Spitfire ace Plt Off Jack Stokoe 
(7 and 1 shared destroyed, 2 and 1 shared probable, 
4 damaged) on 20 April 1941 —he had just downed a Bf 110 


prior to falling victim to the JG 51 machine. 


Mk | P9389/KL-A of Sqn Ldr James Leathart, OC No 54 Sqn, Hornchurch, May 1940 


‘Prof’ Leathart was flying this aircraft on 21 May when he 
engaged a He 111 near Dunkirk during one of the first 
engagements by Spitfires over northern France — he was 
awarded an unconfirmed kill for the Heinkel. Leathart led 
No 54 Sqn throughout the summer of 1940, and eventual- 
ly finished the war with a tally of 7 and 1 shared 


destroyed, 3 and 1 shared unconfirmed, 2 probables and 3 
damaged — all bar one of his kills was scored flying 
Spitfire Mk Is. P9389 was shot down by a Bf 109 during 
the afternoon of 24 August 1940, its pilot, Kiwi Plt Off C 
Stewart, baling out at 20,000 ft and landing safely in the 
Thames Estuary. 
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Mk I P9554/K-SH of Pit Off James O’Meara, No 64 Sqn, Kenley, August 1940 


While flying this aircraft between 12/15 August 1940, 
O’Meara was credited with three enemy aircraft destroyed 
(two Bf 109Es and a Ju 88) and three (He 111s) damaged — 
he finished the war with 11 and 2 shared destroyed, 1 uncon- 
firmed destroyed, 4 probables and 11 and | shared damaged. 
On 16 August the aircraft was flown by No 64 Sqn OC, Sqn 
Ldr Donald MacDonnell (9 and 1 shared destroyed, 3 


unconfirmed destroyed, 1 probable and 7 damaged), who 
claimed one Bf 109E destroyed, a second as a probable and 
a third Emil damaged, a half share in a He 111 destroyed and 
a second Heinkel damaged during action over Kent. 
Heading back to Hawkinge, his ammunition exhausted, 
MacDonnell was jumped by a Bf 109 and forced to bale out 
of P9554. 


Mk I K9906/FZ-L of Fit Lt Robert Stanford Tuck, No 65 Sqn, Hornchurch, August 1939 


This aircraft later served with No 64 Sqn during the Battle 
of Britain before being retired to second line duties with No 
7 OTU. It was one of a number of Mk Is converted into PR 


9 
Mk | N3035/LZ-X of Pit Off Hubert Allen, No 66 Sqn, Kenley, September 1940 


‘Dizzy’ Allen (5 and 3 shared destroyed, 2 and | shared 
probable and 3 and 1 shared damaged) flew this machine 
on numerous occasions during the summer of 1940, the 
Spitfire having been delivered to the unit at Duxford in 
September 1939. It suffered serious damage in a dogfight 


IIIs for the photo recce role and issued to No 1 PRU at RAF 
Benson. Tuck was the first Spitfire ace, scoring his fourth 
and fifth kills (both Do 17s) over Dunkirk on 24 May 1940. 


over Kent on 29 September whilst being flown by 
Sgt Peter Willcocks, taking ten months to repair. 
Ironically, the latter lost his life when his Spitfire collided 
with a similar machine flown by Plt Off Allen during a 
patrol over Kent on 28 November 1940. 
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Mk IIA P7308/XR-D of Pit Off William Dunn, No 71 ‘Eagle’ Sqn, North Weald, August 1941 


On 27 August Dunn was flying this aircraft (as part of 
100-strong Spitfire escort force for nine Blenheims attacking 
the steelworks at Lille) when he claimed two Bf 109Fs destro- 
yed (out of an attacking force of 30), making him the first 
‘Eagle’ squadron pilot to achieve five victories three on 
Hurricane IIs— and therefore the first American ace of the war. 
During the same engagement his own aircraft was hit, losing 
its right wingtip and having its rudder shot up, whilst Dunn 


suffered wounds to his foot and right leg — after months in 
hospital, he went on to fly with the USAAF’s 406th FG on 
P-47Ds, raising his score to 9 destroyed, 3 unconfirmed des- 
troyed and 1 and | shared probable. P7308 had served with Nos 
74, 54 and 308 Sqns prior to being issued to the Americans in 
August 1941. It was converted into a Mk VA whilst being 
repaired, and later served with Nos 133, 421, 164 and 602 
Sqns, before ending its days with No 61 OTU in July 1943. 


Mk | K9953/ZP-A of Fit Lt Adolf Malan, No 74 Sqn, Hornchurch, May/June 1940 


Malan was flying this aircraft on 27 May when he claimed a 
Bf 109E destroyed, two Do 17s damaged and an unconfirmed 
half kill over a third Dornier bomber near Calais — the final 
claim was shared with Plt Off P C F Stevenson (2 shared 
destroyed, 6 unconfirmed destroyed and 5 damaged). He also 


used K9953 during the remarkable action on the night of 
18/19 June, as described in chapter one, when he shot down 
two He 111s from KG 4. After the Battle of Britain the aircraft 
went to No 7 OTU, before being passed on to No 57 OTU, 


where it was wrecked in a collision on 7 October 1943. 
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Mk IIA P8194/DL-M Gold Coast | of Sgt Donald McKay, No 91 Sqn, Hawkinge, April 1941 


Flying Spitfire Mk Is and I[As, McKay was credited with 
6 enemy aircraft destroyed and three damaged — his total 
victory score was 14 enemy aircraft destroyed and 4 dam- 


aged. This presentation aircraft later served with Nos 234, 


66 and 152 Sqns. After a spell with No 57 OTU, this 
Spitfire was employed in trials in 1943 with a reversible- 
pitch propeller to shorten the landing run. It was written 
off in March 1944. 
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Mk | N3249/QJ-P of Sgt Ralph Havercroft, No 92 Sqn, Pembrey, August 1940 


Delivered to No 92 squadron in late December 1939 as 
one of the first Spitfires issued to the unit as replace- 
ments for their Blenheim IFs, this aircraft was damaged 
during a night landing at Bibury on 31 August, but was 
repaired and allocated to No 602 Sqn in early No- 
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vember. It was lost whilst serving with this unit in 
Scotland on 14 February 1941. ‘Titch’ Havercroft’s 
final score was3 and 1 shared destroyed, 2 uncon- 
firmed destroyed, 1 and 1 shared probable and 3 
damaged. 


Mk IB R6908/QJ-F of Fit Lt Brian Kingcome, No 92 Sqn, Biggin Hill, November 1940 


One of the first Spitfires to go into service fitted with a 
mixed cannon and machine gun armamanet, this aircraft 
was later converted to Mk V standard. After suffering 
damage in a low-level engagement over the Channel in one 
of the first actions involving Bf 109Fs (of Stab./JG 53) 
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Mk II P8081/DU-R GARFIELD WESTON IV of Fit Lt Adolphe Vybiral, No 312 ‘Czech’ Sqn, Ayr, 
November 1941 

Adolphe Vybiral escaped from Czechoslovakia and joined the 
French Air Force, and during the Battle of France was 
credited with downing seven aircraft whilst flying Curtiss 


on 9 May 1941, R6908 was crash-landed back at Biggin Hill 
by its wounded pilot Plt Off Maitland-Thompson, and 
written off. Brian Kingcome’s wartime score was 8 and 3 
shared destroyed, 1 shared uncnfirmed destroyed, 5 proba- 
bles and 13 damaged. 


Hawk fighters. He escaped to England and joined No 312 
Sqn, which he later commanded. Prior to being issued to the 
Czechs, P8081 had seen service with Nos 222 and 452 Sqns. 
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Mk 1 L1004/LO-Q of Sqn Ldr Alexander ‘Sandy’ Johnstone, OC No 602Sqn, Drem, June 1940 


Johnstone was flying this aircraft on the night of 25/26 June 
when he shot down a He 111H-3 of 3./KG 26 near Dunbar. 
Five days later he was credited with a shared kill (again in 
L1004) after mortally damaging a 1./KG 51 Ju 88, the other 
pilot involved in the action being Flg Off . Webb (3 and 3 
shared destroyed and 5 damaged). On 3 July he used the 
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machine to damage a Do 17 —Johnstone’s final tally was 7 and 
2 shared destroyed, 1 probably and 6 and | shared damaged. 
After a year in the frontline, L1004 spent time with No 58 
OTU before being modified into a Mk V in mid-1941. Later 
still it became the second prototype PR Mk XIII, before being 
re-configured in early 1944 as the Seafire Mk III prototype. 


Mk I LI019/LO-G of Sgt Basil Whall, No 602 Sqn, Westhampnett, August 1940 


Whall was flying this aircraft on the afternoon of 18 August 
when he shot down two Ju 87B-1s of II. and IIL/StG 77 that 
had attacked Ford airfield. Whilst attacking the second Stuka, 
L1019 took hits to the engine from the dive-bomber’s rear 


gunner and Whall was forced to ditch the aircraft in shallow 


water off Bognor Regis. Basil Whall died from injuries 
received whilst attempting to crash land battle damaged 
X54160 following combat with a Ju 88 off Beachy Head on 
7 October 1940 — his score then stood at 7 destroyed and 2 
shared destroyed and | shared probably destroyed. 


Mk I X4541/LO-M of Sgt Cyril Babbage, No 602 Sqn, Westhampnett, October 1940 


Babbage was flying this aircraft on 12 October when he 
shared in the destruction of a Ju 88A-1 of II/LG 1 with 
Canadian Fig Off J S Hart off Beachy Head. Both Spitfires 


were hit by return fire, however, and X451 ended up on its 


back in a field in Sussex following Babbage’s forced 
landing — although the fighter was a write off, the pilot was 
unhurt. Babbage’s final wartime tally was 7 and 1 shared 
destroyed, | and 1 shared proabables and 2 damaged. 
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Mk 1 L1067/XT-D of Sqn Ldr George Denholm, OC No 603 Sqn, Aberdeen/Dyce, March 1940 


Denholm saw considerable action in this Spitfire between 
March and August 1940, damaging a Do 17 on 17 March, 


followed by an unconfirmed kill over a He 111 on 26 June, 


a third of a kill against another ‘He 111’ (actually a Ju 88) 
on 3 July and a Bf 109E probable on 28 August. Two days 
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later he baled out of L1067 following combat with Bf 110Cs 
of ii./ZG 76 over Deal, but was back in action the following 
day. Den-holm’s final score was 3 and 3 shared destroyed, | 
uncon-firmed destroyed, 3 and | shared probables and 6 


damaged. 


Mk | X4277/XT-M of Flg Off Richard Hillary, No 603 Sqn, Hornchurch 


Australian Hillary met with success on 31 August when he 
used this aircraft to down a Bf 109 over Dungeness — he had 
inadvertently formed up with a formation of Emils thinking 
they were Hurricanes after becoming separated from his own 
unit! After downing one fighter, he bade a hasty retreat unde- 
tected. Hillary scored three more kills over Emils, and 
claimed one as a probable and one damaged, in X4277 before 
being shot down in flames in the fighter off Margate on 3 
September by Hauptmann Bode of II.JG 26. Badly burned, 
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Mk | N3288/XT-H of Pit Off George Gilroy, No 603 Sqn, Biggin Hill, August 1940 

5 an 4 shared damaged and 3 shared destroyed on the 
ground. N3288 went on to serve with Nos 609, 65, 145 and 
123 Sgns, before being retired to No 58 OTU in November 


1941. In February 1943 it became an instructional airframe, 


Gilroy was also successfully involved in No 603 Sqn’s 
hectic day of action on 31 August, using this fighter to claim 
a Bf 109 destroyed — the combination had earlier downed an 
Emil over Kent two days previously. Gilroy’s score by war’s 
end stood at 14 and 10 shared destroyed, 2 shared probables, 


Hillary somehow managed to bail out of the stricken fighter 
and was rescued by Margate lifeboat. During his many 
months in hospital recovering from his severe facial burns he 
wrote The Last Enemy, describing his training, experience in 
combat and subsequent recovery — upon its release in 1942 it 
became an instant classic on the Battle of Britain period. His 
victory score was 5 enemy aircraft destroyed, 2 probably 
destroyed and | damaged, all during the Battle. Hillary was 
killed in a Blenheim crash on 8 January 1943. 


and was finally struck off charge in May 1945. 
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Mk | X4250/XT-X of Sgt Jack Stokoe, No 603 Sqn, Biggin Hill, August 1940 


Stokoe also claimed a Bf 109 on the evening patrol over the 
Thames Estuary on 31 August when he used X4250 to down 
E-4 Werk-Nr 1503 of 3./JG 3, flown by Oberleutnant W 
Binder — he was credited with a second Emil as having been 
probably destroyed. This Spitfire was written off in a forced 


landing on Folkstone beach on 27 September by South 
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African Plt Off P G Dexter (5 destroyed and 2 probables), 
who had put the perfectly serviceable fighter down in order 
to attempt to save his squadron-mate, Plt Off ‘Pip’ Cardell. 
The latter had baled out of his battle-damaged Spitfire just 
offshore, but his parachute had failed to open and he fell to 
his death. 


Mk | P9322/PR-L of Pit Off David Crook, No 609 Sqn, Middle Wallop, July 1940 


Crook was flying this aircraft on the evening of 9 July 
when he shot down a Ju 87B of 1./StG 77 and damaged a 
second off Portland naval base — his first aerial victories. 
He was also credited with a shared damage claim against a 
Do 17 whilst flying the fighter on 13 July. Crook’s final 


score was 5 and 2 shared destroyed, 2 probables and | and 


| shared damaged. Shot up by a Bf 110 of V./LG 1 whilst 
being flown by Plt Off M J Appleby on 8 August off the 
Isle of Wight, P9322 underwent extensive repairs before 
being issued to No 61 OTU. The veteran fighter was 
written off on 15 September 1942 when it broke up in 
flight near Cardiff. 


Mk | R6690/PR-Q of Fig Off John Dundas, No 609 Sqn, Middle Wallop, August 1940 


No 609 Sqn’s leading ace, John Dundas used this machine on 


the afternoon of 13 August to down one Ju 87R and damage 
a second (both from II/StG 2) over Lyme Bay, although the 
gunner in the latter Stuka managed to knock out R6690’s 


glycol system — Dundas was forced to perform a deadstick 


landing back at Warmwell. Following a short spell out of 
action, the Mk I was declared serviceable again later in the 
month, but was shot down from a height of 20,000 ft just after 
midday on 15 September whilst attacking a formation of Do 
17s over Kenley. Its pilot, Plt Off G N Gaunt, died in the crash. 


— Ye eel . - a 


Mk IIA P8098/PR-Z ENFIELD SPITFIRE of Fit Lt John Curchin, No 609 Sqn, Biggin Hill, May 1941 


Although this presentation aircraft was the personal mount 
of Australian Battle of Britain ace John Curchin (8 and 4 
shared destroyed, 1 shared unconfirmed destroyed, 
1 probable and 1 damaged), he was actually flying P8264 
(see below) when he claimed his only kills (1.5 Bf 109F- 
2s of I./JG 3) in a Mk IIA on 8 May 1941 — P8098 had 
been involved in this sortie, but was being flown by a Sgt 
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Mk IIA P8264/PR-H of Flg Off John Bisdee, No 609 Sqn, Biggin Hill, May 1941 


Decorated with the family fleur de lys beneath the cockpit, 
this aircraft was used by John ‘The Bishop’ Bisdee (8 and 
2 shared destroyed, 4 probables and 3 and | shared dam- 


aged) to claim a half share against a Bf 109 during Circus 
10, flown on 21 May. On this day No 609 Sqn, as part of 
the Biggin Hill Wing, filled the role of Withdrawal Cover 


for a formation of Blenheims that had bombed an oil 
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R Boyd. Severely damaged in a forced landing near 
Manston following combat on 21 May, P8098 underwent 
extensive repairs before finally being issued to No 130 Sqn 
in August. Its flying days were ended whilst still in 
frontline service with the latter unit when it struck a hut 
during a low altitude beat up of Peranporth airfield in 
October 1941. 


refinery at Bethune. As noted above, John Curchin also 
met with success whilst flying P8264, although the fighter 
was damaged by enemy fire in this action. The machine 
later served with Nos 452 and 131 Sqns, then with OTUs 
and other second line units, including the Empire Central 
Flying School, until it was struck off charge in December 
1944. 


Mk | R6806/DW-N of Fit Lt John Ellis, No 610 Sqn, Biggin Hill, July 1940 


No 610 Sqn’s most successful pilot of 1940, John Ellis (13 
and | shared destroyed, 1 shared unconfirmed destroyed, | 
probable and 2 damaged) achieved ace status in this aircraft 
on 25 July when, during two successive sorties, he claimed 
the destruction of three Bf 109Es of II1./JG 52 off the Dover 


coast — the German fighters had been flying as escorts for Do 
17s sent to bomb coastal convoys. A highly experienced pre- 
war pilot, Ellis assumed command of No 610 Sgn following 
the death in action of the previous incumbent, Sqn Ldr A T 


Smith, on the same day the former had achieved ‘acedom’. 
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Mk | P9433/DW-E of Pit Off Constantine Pegge, No 610 Sqn, Biggin Hill, August 1940 


Pegge (8 destroyed, 1 probable and 3 damaged) used this 
aircraft on 12 August to shoot down two Bf 109Es in the 
Hawkinge/Dover area, his OC, John Ellis, also accounting 
for an Emil confirmed and a second as a probable during the 
course of this sortie. Twelve days later the Pegge/P9433 


combination claimed another Bf 109E as a probable north of 
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Gravesend. This aircraft had earlier served with No 92 Sqn, 
and following the Battle of Britain was overhauled, before 
being operated by No 131 Sqn in September 1941. Soon 
replaced by a Mk V, R9433 saw out its remaining years with 
a succession of OTUs and other second line units, before 


finally being struck off charge in October 1944. 


Mk | X4253/N-FY of Sgt Wilfred Duncan-Smith, No 611 Sqn, Rochford, December 1940 


Destined to go on and score 17 kills (and numerous probables 
and damaged claims) in various marks of Spitfire in a long and 
distinguished career in the frontline, Wilfred Duncan-Smith saw 


his first action in this Mk I on 29 December when he was cred- 


ited with a half share in the probable destruction of a Do 17Z 
from I1./KG 3 near Burnham on Crouch. A Battle of Britain 
veteran that had served with Nos 266 and 41 Sqns, X4253 was 


later used as a training tool by a series of second line units. 


Mk IIA P7531/L-Z-I of Fit Lt Charles Green, No 421 Fit, Hawkinge, November 1940 
Charles Green (11 destroyed, 3 and 1 shared probable and 1 


damaged) commanded this unique flight, which was assigned 
the task of tracking incoming enemy formations and report- 
ing on their composition and altitude. It inherited the ‘LZ’ 
code letters of No 66 Sqn, from which it formed, but with a 
square dot separating the two letters. Green was credited with 
| enemy aircraft destroyed and 2 probably destroyed whilst 
serving with No 421 Fit, although the identity of the Spitfire 


used to score these kills remains unrecorded. Prior to being 
issued to the Flight P7531 had been employed in diving trials 
at RAE Farnborough, and went on to serve with No 91 Sqn 
when No 421 Flt was expanded into a full squadron in 
January 1941. The Spitfire was subsequently shot down by 
I./JG 2’s Unteroffizier Amhausend off Ostend whilst on a 
low-level shipping reconnaissance sortie on the afternoon of 
24 April, its pilot, Plt Off Peall, baling out safely. 


I 

Pit Off David M Crook of No 609 Sqn at 
Middle Wallop in early September 1940. 
The weather in the south-west was 
particularly warm late into the summer 
of 1940, and many No I0 Group pilots 
favoured a combination of Battle Dress 
trousers and a bright pale blue (faded to 
almost white) shirt and black tie. Crook 
has also chosen to wear steel-tipped 
shoes as opposed to the more typical 
1936 Pattern flying boots. His life jacket 
is a 1932 Pattern issue, with yellow- 
painted front panels to heighten visibili- 
ty for Air Sea Rescue units searching for 
downed pilots in the Channel. 


Sqn Ldr Donald O Finlay, OC No 4I Sqn 
at Hornchurch in November 1940, wears 
a relatively rare pre-war lightweight 
one-piece overall (made of cotton twill), 
standard 1932 Pattern life jacket, polo 
neck sweater and 1936 Pattern flying 
boots. 
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Sqn Ldr John A Kent (12 destroyed, 3 
probables and 2 damaged), OC of No 92 
Sqn at Biggin Hill in November 1940. 
With the winter weather closing in, many 
pilots now took to wearing the jackets of 
their 1938 Pattern Irvin flying suits 
whilst aloft. Kent’s Type B helmet has 
been modified to allow him to wear the 
Mk IV goggles depicted here - these had 
only been issued in mid-1940. His gloves 
appear to have been privately acquired, 
but his boots are standard 1936 Pattern. 


4 
Top button of his Battle Dress undone in 


true fighter pilot’s fashion, Pit Off 
Desmond G Williams of No 92 Sqn is seen 
in May 1940 at Northolt. Devoid of a life 
jacket, the pilot’s harness arrangement for 
his seat-type parachute is clearly visible. 
Williams’ boots are 1936 Pattern whilst his 
gloves are of unknown origin. He was lost 
on 10 October 1940 when he collided with 
8-kill ace Flg Off J] F Drummond (also of 
No 92 Sqn) whilst attacking a Do I7 - 
the latter was also killed. 


| Rotten flying together in mutual support made a Schwarm of four air- 
craft. 
Suddenly, in the early summer of 1940 Fighter Command faced an 
entirely new situation. In northern France the huge Luftwaffe fight- 
er force was moving into landing grounds within easy flying range 
of south-east England, and from now on the escorted bomber 
; formation would be the rule rather than the exception — RAF 
ES fighters could not avoid meeting their German counterparts in 
combat should bomber interceptions be attempted. 
The effectiveness of a combat formation for fighter- 
versus-fighter engagements depends on three main factors: first, 
the ability of the formation to manoeuvre while maintaining cohe- 
sion; secondly, the ability of the pilots to cover each other’s blind 
areas to prevent a surprise attack on any one of them; and, thirdly, the 
ability of each aircraft in the formation to receive support from others 
if it came under attack. On each of these criteria the Luftwaffe tactical 


Fig Off Leonard Haines of No 19 Sqn 


eae 7 thé efi of 1946, had been formation was far superior to the tight formation used by the RAF. 
credited with 8 destroyed, 4 shared The Schwarm could turn as tightly as could its individual aircraft, 
destroyed and 2 probably destroyed. while the rate of turn of the RAF formation was limited by the need to 
ie ae ned. 2041 pivot on the aircraft on the inside of the turn. In cruising flight all 
This November 1940 shot of No 41 pilots in a Schwarm searched for the enemy, with each man well posi- 
Sqn contains the following aces - tioned to observe the blind areas astern and below his comrades’ air- 


second left front row, Fit Lt E Ryder, 
centre front row, Sqn Ldr D Finlay, 


craft. In the tight RAF formation only the leader searched for the 


immediately behind him, Plt Off J enemy, the other pilots concentrating on holding position in forma- 
Mackenzie, and to Mackenzie’s left, tion. That left a poorly covered sector behind and below the formation 
Fig Off T Lovell (via Franks) which enemy fighters could (and would) exploit. If an aircraft in a 


, a 


— 
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Pit Off William ‘John Willie’ Hopkin 
flew in the Battle of Britain first with 
No 54 Sqn and then with No 602. In 
total he was credited with 4 
destroyed and 1 shared destroyed, 1 
probably destroyed and 1 damaged. 


Sqn Ldr Don MacDonnell, 
commander of No 64 Sqn during the 
Battle of Britain, had scored 9 and 1 
shared destroyed, 3 unconfirmed 
destroyed, 1 probable and 7 
damaged up to the point when he 
was shot down in Mark IIA P7555 by 
Major Werner Molders of JG 51 
during Circus No 7 on 13 March 1941 
and made a PoW. MacDonnell had 
earlier used this same Spitfire to 
claim his final kill (a Bf 109E) near 
Dungeness on 29 November 1940 


Rotte or a Schwarm was attacked from behind, a quick turn would 
place the attacker under threat. If an aircraft in the rear section of the 
RAF formation came under attack, the action was usually over before 
another pilot could come to his aid. 

Over France and during the period immediately before the Battle of 
Britain, RAF fighter units were often outfought by smaller numbers of 
German fighters. Once this weakness was realised, there was no time 
for a major revision of tactics with the Battle of Britain about to begin. 
Plt Off Bob Oxspring flew Spitfires with No 66 Sqn during the Battle 
and was credited with 8 enemy aircraft destroyed, 1 shared destroyed 
and 3 damaged. He explained the situation to the author: 

‘We knew that there was a lot wrong with our tactics during the 
Battle of Britain, but it was one Hell of a time to alter everything we 
had practised. We had no time to experiment when we were in combat 
three or four times a day. Moreover we were getting fresh pilots 
straight out of flying schools who were trained, barely, to use the old 
type of close formation — they simply could not have coped with some- 
thing radically different.’ 

As an expedient, the tight RAF formation was widened out. That 
allowed pilots to search for the enemy rather than concentrate on hold- 
ing an exact position on their leader. Also, a section or a pair of aircraft 
flew a weaving course about 1000 ft above and behind the formation 
to prevent a surprise attack from the rear. These steps greatly improved 
the search and mutual support capabilities of the fighter formation, 
although they did nothing to improve its ability to turn tightly without 
loss of cohesion. 


“BATTLE MANAGEMENT. 


Although the type of tactical formation used by RAF Fighter 
Command was inferior to that employed in the Luftwaffe, this was 
only one aspect of air fighting tactics. Another, and arguably more 
important, aspect of tactics was the technique now called ‘Battle 
Management’, and in that the RAF was greatly superior. When a 
German fighter Gruppe crossed the coast of England on a mission, its 
pilots knew only what they had been told at their briefing and what 
they and others in their unit saw and reported by radio. Fighter 
Gruppen could not communicate between each other, thus hindering 
a co-ordinated response to an unexpected move by the defenders. 
In the RAF it was quite different. Thanks to the system of 
ground fighter control that ACM Dowding had established, the 
defensive commander could adjust his response to the enemy 
threat as it developed. Also, he could assemble and commit his 
forces where and when he chose. 
To see how the RAF squadrons were directed into action we 
shall look at the way the system functioned on the afternoon of 15 
September 1940 — Battle of Britain Day. The action was fought in 
the No 11 Group area whose commander, Air Vice-Marshal (AVM) 

Keith Park, directed the defensive reaction from his underground 
operations room at Uxbridge, to the west of London. The table at the 
end of this chapter shows the times of the scramble orders and the ini- 
tial instructions passed to the Spitfire and Hurricane squadrons sent to 


Spitfire | N3072 of No 611 Sqn 
jacked up and firing its eight 
machine guns into the firing butts at 
Digby. Almost certainly this was a 
demonstration set up for the press, 
for it formed no part of the normal 
checking procedure of the Spitfire’s 
armament. This particular airframe 
had initially been issued to No 54 
Sqn at Hornchurch in November 
1939, before being sent north to No 
611 the following month. It served 
with the auxiliary squadron until 
relegated to OTU duties in late 
August 1940, having been replaced 
in the frontline by a factory-fresh 
Mark IIA (via Scutts) 


Illustrating the relative 
ineffectiveness of the .303-in 
machine gun against enemy 
bombers, this Do 17Z of 
Kampfgeschwader 76 crash landed 
in France with more than 200 bullet 
holes, which indicated that at least 
two British fighters had fired most 
of their complement of ammunition 
into the bomber from short range. 
On the original print some 50 bullet 
hits are visible 

(via Rehm) 


engage the enemy raiding force that afternoon. The Group’s fighter 


control tactics on the 15th were typical of those employed during this 
phase of the Battle. 

Some publications have stated that No 11 Group sent squadrons 
into action singly, in contrast to those of No 12 Group which flew in 
larger formations. The pattern of scrambles by No 11 Group that 
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afternoon reveals a more complex picture. The Hurricane squadrons 
went into action as ten pairs and four singletons, whilst three of the 
Spitfire units flew together as a single wing, two operated as a pair and 
two operated as singletons. 

Another oft-repeated canard has it that Spitfire and Hurricane 
squadrons flew together, the former to hold off the escorting 
Messerschmitts while the latter engaged the bombers. As the table 
shows, in No 11 Group squadrons operated only with units that flew 
the same type. That made better tactical sense, for it allowed Spitfires 
to operate to their full performance without having to throttle back to 


CHAPTER THREE 


allow a Hurricane unit to maintain contact. 

The Bf 109E (know as the Emil) was the most effective German 
fighter type, but an escort mission to the London area took it to the 
very limit of its effective radius of action. The essence of good tactics is 
to exploit an enemy’s weaknesses. Park was aware of the Achilles Heel 
of the German fighter, and sought to exploit it. Anything he could do 
to force Bf 109s to consume fuel more rapidly than would otherwise be 
the case was advantageous to his pilots. 

As the leading German aircraft came within view of the British 
Pit Off Harbourne Stephen flew with coastal radars, these appeared on the plotting tables at the various 


No 74 Sqn over Dunkirk and in the Fighter Command control rooms. At Uxbridge, the controller’s first 
Battle of Britain. Up to mid-Decem- 


ber 1940, he was credited with 9 


reaction was to order a single Spitfire to scramble from Hawkinge near 


destroyed, 7 shared destroyed, 3 Folkestone, the furthest-forward of Fighter Command’s airfields. Ace 
probably destroyed and 6 damaged Flg Off Alan Wright (11 and 3 shared destroyed, 2 ‘possibly destroyed’ 
(via Franks) and 5 probables) of No 92 Sqn climbed into position high over the 
Fit Lt John Mungo-Park was another Strait of Dover to report on the strength and composition of incoming 
high scoring pilot with No 74 Sqn German force. 


during 1940. Up to 30 November he 


was credited with 9 destroyed, 2 : : , 
shared destroyed, 5 probably coast, Park began to disperse his forces in order to meet the threat. He 


At about 14:00 as the German bomber formations left the French 


destroyed and 4 damaged. In June ordered two Spitfire squadrons (Nos 222 and 603) to patrol over 
1941 he added two further victories 
to his score, but was killed in action 
on the 27th of that month 

(via Franks) Chelmsford, Kenley and Hornchurch respectively. When the raiders’ 


Sheerness at 20,000 ft, whilst at the same time six Hurricane units 
were scrambled with orders to patrol in pairs at medium altitude over 


line-of-advance became clear, these fighters could move out to engage 


them. 


Between 14:05 and 14:15 hours four more squadrons of Spitfires 
scrambled. Two (Nos 41 and 92) were to patrol Hornchurch at 
20,000 ft, whilst the remaining pair (Nos 66 and 72) were sent to 


cover Biggin Hill at the same altitude. Two pairs of Hurricane 
squadrons patrolled over Northolt and Kenley respectively, and sin- 
gle units moved out to patrol over Maidstone and the London dock 
area. 

As the defending fighters clawed for altitude, the vanguard of the 
raiding force crossed the coast at Dungeness and turned on to a 
heading for the capital. The bomber force comprised three Gruppen 

of Do 17Zs (two from KG 2 and one from KG 3) and two of He 
111Hs (KGs 26 and 53) —a total of 114 bombers spread over an area 
six miles wide and three miles deep. Their targets were the port facili- 
ties and warehouses at the Surrey Commercial, West India, Royal 
Victoria and Royal Albert Docks. The escorting force comprised some 
360 Bf 109Es of JGs 3, 27, 51, 52, 53 and 77. Each bomber Gruppe 


had a similar number of Emils flying as close escort, whilst a further 
five Gruppen provided extended cover for the bombers. Five more 
Gruppen flew in the free-hunting role, seeking to engage defending 
fighter units as they moved into position to intercept the main force. 

As the mass of German aircraft headed inland, RAF fighter 
squadrons climbed into position to engage them. AVM Park fought 
the action in three distinct phases, his opening gambit, launched soon 
after the raiding force crossed the coast, involving three squadrons of 
Spitfires (Nos 41, 92 and 222) which tried to punch through to the 
bombers (there should have been four squadrons of Spitfires, but No 
603 was late getting airborne and failed to rendezvous with the others). 
German escort fighters blocked the attacks and an inconclusive skir- 
mish developed, but that also served Park’s purpose. The Bf 109s, 
forced to fly at full throttle, burned fuel more rapidly than in cruising 
flight, and would therefore spend correspondingly less time in com- 
bat when they arrived over the capital. 

The second phase of the action opened soon after the first, and 
was aimed at maintaining the pressure on the raiding force. Near 
Maidstone two Hurricane squadrons attacked the bombers, followed 
a few minutes later by two more. 

For the third, and final, phase of defensive operation Park assem- 
bled 23 fresh squadrons — all his remaining units — over the eastern 
outskirts of the capital. Additionally, there were five squadrons from 
the No 12 Group ‘Big Wing’ in the north and two from No 10 Group 
in the west also heading into that area. 

That afternoon the RAF system of fighter control functioned in 
exemplary fashion. The three Fighter Groups launched a total of thirty 
squadrons of Spitfires and Hurricanes to engage the raiding force 
attacking London, and every one of them intercepted and engaged part 
of the German force. Keith Park chose to fight the main engagement 
immediately in front of London, where the Bf 109 was at the limit of 
its radius of action. 

A detailed description of this action appears in this author’s book 
Battle of Britain Day — 15 September 1940. The raiding force took a 
severe mauling — of the 114 German bombers that crossed the coast 21, 
or 18 per cent, were shot down. Many others suffered severe damage, 


whilst about a dozen of the escorting fighters were also shot down. 
Fighter Command lost 5 Spitfires and 13 Hurricanes during the action. 


The most successful Polish Spitfire 
I/II pilot of 1940 was Fig Off Henryk 
‘Sneezy’ Szczesny, who flew with 
No 74 Sqn between August and 
December. Having already scored 
two He 111 kills over Poland in 
September 1939, ‘Sneezy’ claimed a 
further four and one shared 
destroyed with the ‘Tiger Squadron’ 


A section of Mark Is of No 92 Sqn sit 
waiting for the next order to 
scramble at Pembrey. Aircraft ‘S' 
(R6596) nearest the camera was the 
personal mount of Pit Off Alan 
Wright (11 and 3 shared destroyed, 
2 ‘possibly destroyed’, 5 probables 
and 7 damaged). All of Wright's 
Spitfires were coded ’S’, and his 
impressive list of kills on Mark Is 
was shared between just three 
airframes (Wright) 
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Spitfire N3249 was damaged during 


1 
a night landing at Pembrey on 31 —____ ACE’S RECOLLECTIONS 
August whilst being flown by Sgt . 5 : f 
Ralph ‘Titch’ Havercroft (3 and 1 Ple Off Butch Baker flew with No 41 Sqn that day. By the end o 
shared destroyed, 2 unconfirmed 1940 his victory score would stand at four enemy aircraft destroyed, 
destroyed, 1 and 1 shared probable two shared destroyed and five damaged. With his own unit and Nos 


Se een Oren The 92 and 222 Sqns, Baker took part in the initial attempt to engage the 
pilot was in the throes of 


compléting a night flight from raiding force. He tried to attack a Bf 109 above him, but as he pulled 
Bibury, north of Swindon, to the up the nose of his Spitfire to bring his gunsight to bear, he lost too 


squadron’s Welsh base when he much flying speed. The fighter shuddered, stalled, then dropped one 
became disorientated by ground 


mist just before landing. Although : . ; 
badly damaged, N3249 was repaired I recovered from the spin and as I was pulling away I saw a forma- 


wing and began to spin. Baker told the author: 


and issued to No 602 Sqn in tion of Heinkels beneath me and in front coming head-on. My first 


November 1940 (RAF Museum) reaction was to do as much damage as I possibly could. I flew across 


During his 17-month tour with No the top of them, and pressed the tit as one came into my sight. I was 
92 Sqn Pit Off Ronnie Fokes scored 9 
and 4 shared destroyed, 2 uncon- : ; na ; 
firmed destroyed, 3 probables and 1 going straight on. I saw my rounds hitting the nose of the Heinkel at 
and 1 shared damaged. He was shot the rear of the formation, and continued my dive underneath it.’ 

down and killed over France flying a 
Typhoon on 12 June 1944 


not worried about the escorts, they were too high to interfere. I kept 


As he dived away from the fight, Baker was suddenly alone in the 
sky. He climbed back to altitude, searching the sky around him for 
enemy fighters. Then, some way below, he noticed a lone Heinkel that 
had been forced out of formation and was heading for home. Two 
Hurricanes were already attacking the bomber, and Baker joined in 
and fired off the remainder of his ammunition. The bomber’s port 
engine began to trail smoke, and from then on it lost height rapidly — 

the He 111H-4 of 1./KG 26 subsequently crash landed near Foulness 
and its crew taken prisoner. Following the action Baker was credited 
with one Heinkel damaged and a share in another destroyed. 

Bob Oxspring took part in the action that afternoon with No 66 
Sqn, then based at Gravesend. One lesson the unit had learned the 
hard way was the vulnerability of a formation of fighters if caught by 

Messerschmitts while in the climb. A squadron of Spitfires in a battle 
climb flew at about 240 mph. Bf 109s diving from above attained 
speeds around 400 mph, which meant the defending fighters had little 
chance either to avoid their attack or retaliate. The only solution was 
to ‘bend the rules’ a little, as Oxspring explained: 


‘Initially we found that we were 
being vectored straight towards the 
enemy formations, with the result 
that we arrived underneath them 
with insufficient height and in a 
perfect position for their fighters 
to bounce us. We lost some fight- 
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ers that way. To overcome that 
problem we used to disregard the 


controller somewhat, and start our 
climb out of Gravesend flying to 
the west. When we reached the 
area of about Wembley stadium, 
we turned and then set course 


towards the enemy. That gave us 
an extra 10,000 ft when we met 
the enemy, which made all the difference even if it did cost us a few High scoring pilots of No 92 Sqn in 


minutes more to get into position.’ 1940. From left to right, Pit Off Tony 
Bartley (7 destroyed, 1 probably 


: destroyed and 6 damaged to 15 
eastern outskirts of London that afternoon. Its commander, veteran November 1940), Pit Off Alan Wright 


Bob Oxspring’s unit was one of those that went into action over the 


pre-war pilot Sqn Ldr Rupert Leigh (1.5 kills), positioned his nine (described earlier) and Fit Lt Brian 
Spitfires for a head-on attack on the twenty-four He 111Hs of KG 53. Kingcome (7 destroyed, 3 shared 
destroyed and 3 probably destroyed 


é E ; ; and 9 damaged to 13 October) 
hold off any Messerschmitts that might attempt to interfere. Oxspring (Wright via Franks) 


Oxspring and another pilot flew as ‘weavers’, to provide top cover and 


recalled: 
Sgt Don Kingaby flew with Nos 266 


“While the others went in to attack, I was a bit concerned about { 
Sqn for a short time, then moved to 


' . ; 
some Me 109s above me and did a 360° turn to ward them off. I No 92 Sqn. At the end of 1940 his 

climbed to get more altitude in case there was a fight, being careful not score stood at 8 destroyed, 1 shared 
to lose speed in the process — never get caught by the enemy at climb- destroyed, 2 probably destroyed and 


9 damaged. As the war progressed 


: : : ; he added further kills, his final total 
Leigh ordered the other Spitfires into line astern and entered a shal- Being 21 destroyed, 2 ehared 


ing speed, as that is the worst thing that can happen.’ 


low dive to build up speed. Then he pulled up his nose and attacked destroyed, 6 probably destroyed and 


the Heinkels from in front and below — the quarter where their defen- 11 damaged. He is seen here late in 
1941 after his squadron had 


sive armament was weakest. The other pilots followed and Spitfire corvorted AMEE US Tole Franke 


after Spitfire closed to short range, fired a brief burst, then broke away. 
From his vantage point, Bob Oxspring maintained a wary eye on the 
Messerschmitts. The latter might have been concentrating their atten- 
tion on other British fighters in the area, for they continued uncon- 


cernedly on their way; 

‘They did not seem about to interfere so I went down after the rest 
of the squadron and attacked one of the bombers from out of the 
sun. With .303-in ammunition you never knew if you had hit an 
enemy aircraft unless you saw a flash or some obvious form of dam- 
age. The Heinkel broke away from the formation. I continued on, 
going down fast, and went through the formation.’ 

Later Oxspring was credited with one He 111 damaged. Three 
other squadrons — No 72 with Spitfires and two with Hurricanes — 
also engaged the KG 53 formation at about the same time. One 
bomber was shot down and two more suffered damage and were forced 
to leave their formation. Later, both would be finished off by fighters 
from other RAF units. 


CHAPTER THREE 


FIGHTER COMMAND SCRAMBLE ORDERS 
AFTERNOON OF 15 SEPTEMBER 1940 


Time Sector 
Airborne Disposition 


14:00 Hornchurch 
Nos 222 and 603 Sqns (20 Spitfires) patrol Sheerness at 20,000 ft — No 603 Sqn 
was late off and failed to join up 


14:00 Debden 
Nos 17 and 257 Sqn (20 Hurricanes) patrol Chelmsford at 15,000 ft 


14:00 Kenley 
Nos 501 and 605 Sqns (17 Hurricanes) patrol Kenley at 5000 ft. 


14:00 Debden 
Nos 17 and 73 Sqns (21 Hurricanes) patrol! Chelmsford at 15,000 ft 


14:00 North Weald 
Nos 249 and 504 Sqns (21 Hurricanes) to patrol Hornchurch at 15,000 ft 


14:05 Biggin Hill 
Nos 41 and 92 Sqns (20 Spitfires) patrol Hornchurch at 20,000 ft 


14:05 Northolt 
Nos 1 (Canadian) and 249 Sqns (21 Hurricanes) patrol Northolt 


14:10 North Weald 
No 46 Sqn (9 Hurricanes) patrol London docks 


14:10 Biggin Hill 
Nos 66 and 72 Sqns (20 Spitfire) patrol Biggin Hill 
at 20,000 ft 

14:15 Debden 


No 73 Sqn (16 Hurricanes) patrol Maidstone at 15,000 ft 


14:15 Kenley 
No 253 Sqn (9 Hurricanes) patrol Kenley at 15,000 ft 


14:15 Tangmere 
Nos 213 and 607 Sqns (23 Hurricanes) to Kenley/Biggin Hill area at 15,000 ft 


14:15 Middle Wallop 
(No 10 Group) 
No 238 Sqn (12 Hurricanes) to Kenley area 


14:15 Duxford 
(No 12 Group) 
‘Big Wing’ Nos 19 and 611 Sqns (20 Spitfires) Nos 242, 302 and 310 Sqns 
(27 Hurricanes) patrol Hornchurch at 25,000 ft 


14:20 Northolt 
No 303 Sqn (9 Hurricanes) to Northolt at 20,000 ft 


14:20 Tangmere 

No 602 Sqn (12 Spitfires) to Kenley/Biggin Hill/Gravesend area. 
14:28 Middle Wallop 

(No 10 Group) 


No 609 Sqn (13 Spitfires) to Brooklands/Kenley area at 15,000 ft 


FURTHER 


IMPROVEMENTS 
AND NEW TACTICS 


Spitfire IIA (long range) of No 118 
Sqn shows off its 40-gallon fixed 
tank under the port wing whilst 
parked at Ibsley in April 1941. This 
modification was initially trialled on 
the Mark | (Lambermont) 


REARMING THE SPITFIRE 


Although the introduction of the Hispano-armed Spitfire into action 
had proved an embarrassing failure, the lack of punch from the .303-in 
Browning gun ensured that the heavier weapon remained high on 
Fighter Command’s list of requirements. Under a crash programme 
the faults of the Hispano installation for the Spitfire were finally eradi- 
cated, although not in time for this weapon to play any major part in 
the Battle of Britain. 

Even when the cannon did fire properly, there was another problem 
to be solved — the 60-round magazine attached to each Hispano gun 
contained ammunition for only five seconds of firing. That was insuffi- 
cient for normal air-to-air combat. Accordingly, the next batch of can- 
non-armed Mark Is delivered to the RAF carried a mixed armament of 
two Hispano guns and four machine guns. It was a good compromise, 
and in November 1940 No 92 Sqn re-equipped with the new variant. 
Like the earlier two-cannon Spitfire, the new variant with the mixed 
armament was designated the Mark IB, and in order to differentiate 
these aircraft from the Mark Is armed with eight machine guns, the lat- 
ter were re-designated as Mark IAs. 

The initial batches of Spitfire IIs all carried the eight machine-gun 
armament, but later small numbers of these aircraft were fitted with 
the two cannon and four machine-gun armament — these aircraft were 
designated Mark IIBs, while their 
machine-gun armed counterparts 


were re-designated as Mark IIAs. 
— METAL AILERONS — 


A serious limitation of the early 
Spitfire in combat was that if it 
exceeded 400 mph in the dive its 
ailerons seemed to lock almost 
solid, the pilot having to use all 
the strength of both hands to get 
even a small amount of lateral 
movement of the stick. Wind tun- 
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Spitfire IBs of No 92 Sqn armed with 
two cannon and four machine guns, 
seen operating from Manston 
during the final weeks of 1940. The 
aircraft nearest to the camera was 
the regular mount of Fit Lt Brian 
Kingcome, who had seen action 
over Dunkirk and during the Battle 
of Britain. This aircraft (R6908) later 
became one of the first Mark Vs to 
reach the frontline, prior to being 
written off in a forced landing after 
suffering combat damage over 
France whilst still serving with No 
92 Sqn in May 1941 (Wright) 


Mark IIB P8329 Sumbawa receiving 
a pre-flight check at Castle 
Bromwich in April 1941, prior to 
delivery to the RAF - this aircraft 
subsequently went into action with 
No 303 ‘Warsaw-Kosciuszko’ Sqn 
from Northolt the following month, 
but was damaged in combat during 
the first week of July and struck off 
charge 


nel tests revealed that the cause of 
the problem was ‘ballooning’ of 
the fabric covering on the control 
surface, which greatly increased the 
stick force necessary to move it. 

To solve the 
Supermarine produced a set of 


problem 


ailerons covered with light alloy 
instead of fabric. The stiffer metal 
covering did not ‘balloon’ at high 
speeds, and in November 1940 
metal-covered ailerons were fitted 
to a Spitfire. Pilots who flew it reported a considerable improvement in 
the high speed handling of the modified fighter, so following successful 
trials, Fighter Command ordered a crash programme to fit metal-cov- 
ered ailerons to Spitfire Is and IIs with frontline units and all new 
machines coming off the production line. 


LonG RANGE Mk Il 


The operations over Dunkirk in May and June 1940 highlighted the 
Spitfire’s limited radius of action. At that time the drop tank was still 
an unproven concept, no such tank having been developed for the 
Spitfire, nor for any other British fighter for that matter. Instead, 
Supermarine modified a Mark I (P9565) with an additional long range 
tank with a capacity of 30 gallons built into the port wing. The lop- 
sided arrangement gave impaired handling characteristics, however, 
especially at high speed. With the Battle of Britain then about to 
begin, the need was for as many standard Spitfires as possible, so inter- 
est in a long range version of the fighter waned. 

Early in 1941 Fighter Command commenced offensive sweeps and 
bomber escort missions over north-west Europe. That re-kindled inter- 
est in a long range version of the fighter, and some 60 Spitfire Mk IIs 
were built with a 40-gallon fixed tank fitted under the port wing. 
Designated the Mark II Long Range, these lop-sided aircraft first saw 
action during the spring of 1941. Several units flew this variant in 
combat, in some cases for only a short time, before passing them to 
another squadron — Nos 19, 66, 118, 152, 222, 234, 501 and 616 
Sqns have been identified as oper- 
ating it at one time or other. 
Compared with the standard Mark 
II, the long range version was less 
manoeuvrable, its maximum speed 
was 26 mph lower, it took 2 mins 
48 secs longer to reach 20,000 ft 
and its service ceiling was 3700 ft 
lower. Nevertheless, since it car- 
ried nearly half as much fuel again 
as the standard Mark II, the long 
range variant would prove its 
worth as a bomber escort. 


New TActTics 


After the Battle of Britain the rapid decline in air operations allowed 
Fighter Command to withdraw squadrons from the combat zone to 
rest, recuperate, reform and retrain. At that time most units used the 
tactical formation already described, although some commanders had 
incorporated minor variations of their own. 

Meanwhile, the commander of No 74 Sqn, Sqn Ldr ‘Sailor’ Malan, 
devised a new type of tactical formation. Instead of dividing the 12-air- 
craft squadron into four sections each with three, he split it into three 
sections each with four. It was an important difference, for if the for- 
mation broke up, its four-aircraft sections split easily into two fighting 
elements each of two aircraft. These operated in the same way as the 
German Rotte. Malan believed, rightly, that a three-aircraft fighting 
unit contained one aircraft too many, while a fighter flying alone in the 
combat area was potentially a sitting duck. In Malan’s new formation 
the three section leaders flew in a widely-spaced “V’, with the rest of 
their sections in line astern behind them. 

On each of the three criteria for an effective fighter formation — 
manoeuvrability with cohesion, coverage of blind areas and mutual 
support — Malan’s formation was a great improvement over that used 
previously in Fighter Command. The loose line-astern formation was 
easy to fly, it allowed pilots to devote much of their time to searching 
for the enemy, and they were well positioned to cover each others’ 
blind areas. The value of the new formation was quickly recognised, 
and with the switch to offensive operations in 1941, it became the nor- 
mal combat formation in use. 

‘Sailor’ Malan also produced the famous Ten Rules of Air Fighting, 
which encapsulated the essentials of air combat and were distributed 
throughout Fighter Command. They deserve to be repeated here: 

1. Wait until you see the whites of his eyes. Fire short bursts of one or 
two seconds, and only when your sights are definitely ‘ON’. 

2. Whilst shooting, think of nothing else, brace the whole of your 
body, have both hands on the stick, concentrate on your ring sight. 

3. Always keep a sharp lookout. “Keep your finger out!’ 

4. Height gives You the initiative. 

5. Always turn and face the attack. 

6. Make your decisions promptly. It is better to act quickly even 
though your tactics are not the best. 

7. Never fly straight and level for more than 30 seconds in the combat 
area. 

8. When diving to attack the enemy, always leave a proportion of your 
formation above to act as top guard. 

9. ‘Initiative’, ‘Aggression’, ‘Air Discipline’ and “Teamwork’ are all 
words that ‘Mean’ something in air fighting. 

10. Go in quickly — Punch hard — Get out! 


Prewar fighter pilot Sqn Ldr Adolf 
‘Sailor' Malan (a South African) 
became a leading tactical thinker in 
Fighter Command following his 
experiences in combat in 1940. 
Formerly a flight commander with 
No 74 Sqn, he was given command 
of the unit during the height of the 
Battle of Britain in August 1940, and 
by 1 March 1941 he had been 
credited with 15 enemy aircraft 
destroyed, 6 shared destroyed, 2 
probably destroyed and 7 damaged. 
His final victory score was 27 enemy 
aircraft destroyed, 7 shared 
destroyed, 3 probably destroyed and 
16 damaged 
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OFFENSIVE 


t the end of 1940 the new C-in-C Fighter Command, ACM Sir 

Sholto Douglas, saw an opportunity for his day fighter units to 

adopt a more offensive posture than previously. The aim, as he 
termed it, was to have them ‘leaning forward into France’. 

The change in policy came about in steps. On 20 December Flt Lt 
George Christie and Plt Off ‘Bogle’ Bodie of No 66 Sqn, both credited 
with more than five victories, strafed ground targets at Le Touquet air- 
field. The fighters encountered no opposition and both returned safely 
— it was the first time Spitfire fighters had operated over France since 
the end of the Dunkirk evacuation in the previous June. 

On 9 January 1941 three squadrons of Spitfire Is (Nos 65, 145 and 
610) flew an offensive sweep at high altitude over northern France. 
Again the defenders chose not to react and the aircraft all returned 
safely. The lesson from the two offensive missions was clear enough — 


sweeps made by fighters alone were not going to do much damage. 


OVER TO THE 


As Fighter Command’s offensive 
sweeps got into full swing, more 
and more Hurricane units from 1940 
transitioned to Spitfires. One such 
unit was No 501 ‘County of 
Gloucester’ Sqn, who swapped its 
worn out Hurricane Is for the equally 
battle tired Spitfire Is seen in this 
June 1941 photo. After completing 
its conversion training at Colerne, 
near Bath, the unit moved to 
Chilbolton, east of Winchester, in 
order to be closer to the action. 
Little activity was experienced by 
the unit in its period with the Mark I, 
however, and things only ‘hotted 
up’ with the arrival of Mark Ils in 
late June (via Robertson) 


A young sergeant pilot by the name 
of James ‘Ginger’ Lacey (28 
destroyed, 5 probables and 9 
damaged) had been No 501 Sqn’s 
most successful pilot throughout 
1940. Commissioned just as the unit 
began to receive Spitfires in April 
1941, Lacey continued to score 
freely on his new mount, claiming 
four destroyed and one damaged 
during No 501 Sqn’s first fortnight in 
action at Chilbolton. This shot was 
taken soon after the scoring spree 
had ended, and shows a newly 
promoted Fit Lt Lacey wearing a 
scarf and parachute presented to 
him by AOC No 10 Group AVM Sir C 
J Quintin Brand on behalf of the 
factory that made the items in 
Australia 


Mark II (P8194/Gold Coast I) was 
flown by Fit Lt Don McKay (14 
destroyed, 1 unconfirmed destroyed 
and 4 damaged) of No 91 Sqn during 
early 1941. Formed from No 421 Fit, 
the unit was originally intended to 
operate in the same role as its 
predecessor, but when expected 
daylight attacks failed to 
materialise, it reverted to the 
normal day fighter role (via Scutts) 


This photo of the combat veterans 
of No 602 Sqn, taken at Westhamp- 
nett in November 1940, makes for 
an interesting comparison with the 
group shot of the unit seen on page 
16. Aces McDowell, Lyall, Barthropp, 
Niven, Boyd and Johnstone are all 
visible in this view 


The Luftwaffe could afford to 
ignore them, just as Fighter 
Command had during the Battle 
of Britain. 


—Operations Start— 
On the following day the RAF 


launched a more ambitious 
attempt to draw the German fight- 
ers into action. That operation, 
code-named ‘Circus’, involved six Blenheims which bombed an 
ammunition dump near Calais from 12,000 ft. Supporting the raiders 
were seven squadrons of Spitfires and four of Hurricanes, for a total of 
103 fighters. Hurricanes furnished the close-escort, forward support 
and part of the target support for the bombers, whilst one squadron of 
Spitfire Is (No 610) also assisted with the target support. Three 
squadrons of Mark IIs (Nos 41, 64 and 611) provided top cover for 
the force, and Nos 66 and 74 Sqns with Mark IIs, and No 92 Sqn with 
cannon-armed Spitfire IBs, covered the withdrawal. 

The bombers completed their attack without loss and headed for 
home. In the scrappy fighter-versus-fighter actions that followed, how- 
ever, the Luftwaffe came out the better — one Hurricane was shot 
down, its pilot being rescued from the sea, one Spitfire crashed and 
was wrecked making an emergency landing at Detling, and two others 
returned with battle damage. The German fighter force suffered no 
losses. 
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During the early months of the new campaign the Circus opera- 
tions followed this general pattern, although with a steadily rising pro- 
portion of Spitfire IIs in the escort — take Circus No 5, flown on 26 


February against the harbour installations at Calais, for example. 
Twelve Blenheims bombed from 17,000 ft, the close escort comprising 
two squadrons of Hurricanes and No 303 Sqn with Spitfire Is. The 
high cover wing comprised three Spitfire squadrons — No 74 with 
Mark IIs at 24,000 ft, and No 609 Sqn with Mark IIs and No 92 Sqn 
with Mark VBs at 26,000 ft. The demonstration of air power was suf- 
ficient to deter the German fighter force on this occasion, and the 
bombers and their escorts completed their attack and withdrew with- 
out loss. Twenty minutes behind the main formation came the Spitfire 
Ils of Nos 54 and 64 Sqns, making a sweep between Dover and Cap 
Gris Nez at 28,000 ft to engage enemy fighters drawn up by the earlier 
incursion. During a brief skirmish with Messerschmitts No 54 Sqn lost 
a Spitfire. 

Circus No 5 was one of the last to involve Hurricanes, and it was 
one of the first in which Spitfire Mk Vs took part. This new variant 
was superior in performance to either of its predecessors, and was now 
in full production. By the end of May 1941 eight squadrons had re- 
equipped, all based in south-eastern England for air defence and Circus 
operations. 

As with the Bf 109 during the Battle of Britain, in its basic form the 
Spitfire lacked the range to be very effective as an escort fighter. To 
overcome this problem a few squadrons received the Mark II Long 
Range variant, with an extra 40-gallon fuel tank attached under the 


Mark II P7618 was an early 
production aircraft presented by the 
Observer Corps (although never 
recorded in MoS documentation as 
having been officially a 
‘presentation’ Spitfire) to the RAF. 
Issued fresh from Castle Bromwich 
to No 41 Sqn at Hornchurch in 
November 1941, this fighter served 
as OC Sqn Ldr Don Findlay’s 
personal mount (it bears his two 
victory markings on the fuselage) 
until the unit was replaced at the 
Essex station in February 1941 by 
No 54 Sqn. The latter unit received 
the Mark IIs in place of its ageing 
Mark Is as part of the swap with No 
41 Sqn, hence the odd mix of the 
former's ‘KL’ codes and Findlay’s 
score. P7618’s service with No 54 
Sqn was very brief, as it was 
transferred south to No 74 Sqn at 
Gravesend in mid-February, and 
then lost during a patrol on the 24th 
of the month - Battle of Britain pilot 
Sgt Neil ‘Jock’ Morrison was killed 
in the crash (via Robertson) 


Seen here at Kirton-in-Lindsey, 

No 65 Sqn Mark II P8147 bore the 
presentation name City of Norwich 
on the port side of its fuselage. The 
Spitfire served with the unit from 
April to August 1941, then with Nos 
308 ‘City of Krakow’ and 350 
‘Belgian’ Sqns. Despite serving with 
three frontline units, it never once 
fired its guns in anger. P8147 then 
served with second-line units until 
being stuck off charge at the end of 
1944 (via Robertson) 


Mark || P7753/Pampero | of No 616 
Sqn, based at Tangmere in the 
spring of 1941. Note that the unit 
still used the same ‘QJ’ recognition 
letters as No 92 Sqn, the problem of 
the two units using the same codes 
not being resolved until later in the 
war when No 616 Sqn changed to 
‘YQ’ code letters. This aircraft was 
paid for by the British community in 
Buenos Aries, and had served with 
No 65 Sqn for a month prior to the 
unit being relieved at the Sussex 
station by No 616 Sqn in February 
1941. P7753 was lost following 
combat with a Ju 88 low over the 
Channel on the morning of 5 May 
1941, its pilot, Battle of Britain 
veteran Pit Off Lionel Casson, being 
forced to bale out when the fighter’s 
engine caught fire (via Saunders) 


Presentation Mark II P8098/PR-Z and 
its pilot, Australian Fit Lt Johnnie 
Curchin (8 and 4 shared destroyed, 1 
shared unconfirmed destroyed, 1 
probable and 1 damaged). Generally 
considered by his peers to be one of 
the best pilots ever to fly with No 
609 Sqn, Curchin enjoyed great 
success during the Battle of Britain. 
Promoted to command B Flight in 
April 1940, Curchin claimed a further 
1.5 kills in Spitfire Ils before being 
killed in a collision with a Bf 109F-2 
of Stab./JG 53 in the Dover Straits 
on 4 June 1941 whilst flying P4272 - 
his flight was searching for 6.5-kill 
ace Fit Lt George Gribble of No 54 
Sqn, who had been shot down over 
the Channel earlier that day 


P8241 was delivered new to No 609 
Sqn in April 1941. It was shot up by 
a Il./JG 3 Bf 109F on 17 May, but 
following lengthy repairs went on to 
serve with Nos 19 and 350 Sqns 


port wing. Among the first units to go into action with this lop-sided 
variant in the spring of 1941 were Nos 152 and 222 Sqns. Carrying 
nearly half as much fuel again as the standard Mark II, the long range 
variant of the Spitfire could penetrate more deeply into enemy territo- 
ry. That advantage brought a cost in other aspects of performance, 
however. This variant was no faster than the Hurricane Mk I, and its 
climbing performance was even worse. 

Although during 1941 the bulk of the Spitfire fighter force re- 
equipped with Mark Vs, the Mark II in its standard and long-range 
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forms was still much in evidence during offensive operations up to 


August of that year. 


——  CoLOGNE POWER STATIONS ATTACKED —— 


The most ambitious daylight incursion of 1941 was the deep-penetra- 
tion attack on power stations near Cologne staged on 12 August. 
During that operation nearly two-thirds of the Spitfire units involved 
flew Mark IIs. 

The attacking force comprised 54 Blenheims making a low altitude 
strike on the big electrical generation plants at Knapsack and 
Quadrath. During the penetration, the Close Escort force comprised 
Nos 306 and 315 Sqns with Mark IIBs, No 308 Sqn with Mark IIAs 
and a squadron of Whirlwind twin-engined fighters. Three squadrons 
of Spitfire VBs comprised the Escort Cover force. 

The Target Support force comprised two squadrons of Mark IIAs, 
Nos 485 and 610. In addition there was No 452 Sqn with a mixture of 
Mark IIAs and VBs, and three squadrons of Mark VBs. Despite the 
fine-sounding title of this force, its Spitfires lacked the range to get 
within 100 miles of the target. They were to fly along the bombers’ 
route to a point close to the limit of their radius of action, patrol for 
five minutes and then head for home. From then, until they picked up 
their withdrawal cover on the way out, the low-flying bombers were on 
their own. 

The Withdrawal Cover force comprised six squadrons of Mark IIs, 
Nos 19, 65 and 266 with standard aircraft, and Nos 66, 152, 234 Sqns 
with the long range version. The latter met the bombers over the Dutch 
Islands, while the standard aircraft linked up with the force over the sea. 

It was a bold incursion into German territory and the defending 


fighter and Flak units reacted vigorously. Ten Blenheims were shot 


Mark IIA P8264/PR-H was the 
personal mount of No 609 Sqn ace 
Flg Off John ‘The Bishop’ Bisdee (8 
and 2 shared destroyed, 4 probables 
and 3 and 1 shared damaged), and it 
wore his family emblem of a green 
fleur de lys beneath the cockpit. This 
aircraft is seen taxying out at Biggin 
Hill prior to commencing an 
offensive sweep over France in May 
1941. P8264 was credited with 1 and 
2 shared destroyed whilst with No 
609 Sqn, both Bisdee and Johnnie 
Curchin seeing combat in the fighter 


Spitfire in trouble - combat camera 
photo taken on 27 June 1941 by 
Major Gerhard Schopfel of 
Jagdgeschwader 26 from his 

Bf 109F, when he claimed the 
destruction of a Spitfire taking part 
in Circus No 25, sent to bomb 
airfields around Fives/Lille. An early 
recipient of the Knight's Cross, 
Schopfel had been credited with the 
destruction of 40 aircraft by war’s 
end (Schopfel) 


Spitfire IIA (LR) fighters of No 152 
Sqn pictured at Coltishall in 
December 1941. This Spitfire unit 
had seen much Circus and 
Roadstead action flying from 
satellite stations in East Anglia 
during the second half of 1941. It 
finally got rid of its battle weary 
Mark IIAs in April 1942 


Fit Lt Walter Lawson in Mark IIA 
P7849 Armagh, presented by the 
Belfast Telegraph Spitfire Fund. The 
No 19 Sqn ace used this aircraft to 
claim his last kills on 27 June 1941 — 
1 Bf 109F confirmed and 1 probable 
— whilst on a late evening patrol 
over St Omer-Gravelines. Spitfire 
P7813, flown by a Pit Off Cowley, 
was lost during the meleé over 
France (via Sarkar) 


Mark II P7308 of No 71 ‘Eagle’ Sqn 
landed at Hawkinge with battle 
damage on 27 August 1941. Pit Off 
William Dunn claimed two Bf 109Fs 
destroyed that day, making him the 
first pilot in a US ‘Eagle’ squadron 
to be credited with five victories. 
During the same engagement his 
own aircraft was hit, however, and 
Dunn suffered wounds which kept 
him off flying for several months 
(via Robertson) 


Mark II P7833 Portadown of No 315 
‘City of Deblin’ Sqn pictured at 
Northolt in November 1941. Earlier 
this aircraft had belonged to No 65 
Sgn, and it retained the ‘East India 
Sqn' titling beneath the cockpit. An 
unusual feature of the Spitfires 
assigned to this unit was that the 
individual aircraft letter, in this case 
a ‘K', had been extended into Krysia 
(a Polish girl's name) 


down and several others suffered damage. lhe covering force lost four 
Spitfires (two standard Mark IIs, a long range Mark II and a Mark VB). 

That summer the relatively small number of long range Spitfire 
Mark Ils (sufficient to equip about three squadrons) flew in action 
almost continually. As a squadron was withdrawn from south-east 
England to rest and reform, it passed its aircraft to the unit that 
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replaced it. For example, when No 
234 Sqn moved to the west coun- 
try in August 1941, it handed its 
long range Mark IIs to No 19 Sqn. 

The attack on the German 
power stations marked the climax 
of the offensive support operations 
by Spitfire Mk IIs. In the weeks 
that followed several squadrons re- 
equipped with Mark Vs, and then 
in September the Focke-Wulf Fw 
190 appeared over northern 
France. The formidable new 
German fighter had a sizeable per- 
formance advantage even over the 
Spitfire VB, and it completely out- 
classed the Mark II. Squadrons operating the latter redeployed to areas 
where they were unlikely to encounter Fw 190s, before they too re- 
equipped with Mark Vs. 

The last Mark II came off the production line at Castle Bromwich 
in July 1941, and by the end of the year the variant had virtually 


passed out of service with frontline fighter units. 


30 
DESTROYED 4357 


PROBABLE 60 
DAMAGED 70 
TOTAL 259 


One of the first Polish-manned 
fighter units within Fighter 
Command to receive the Spitfire 
was No 308 Sqn, who began 
receiving Spitfire Mk Is in place of 
their battle-weary Hurricane Mk Is at 
Baginton in March 1941. Like 
virtually all Polish Spitfires, this 
anonymous machine proudly wears 
a large rendition of the national flag 
beneath its exhaust stubs 

(via Dr Jan P Koniarek) 


Already a Hurricane ace with No 242 
Sqn, Wg Cdr Douglas Bader was 
appointed to command the Spitfire 
llA-equipped Tangmere Wing in 
March 1941. At the time he was 
taken prisoner in August 1941, 
Bader’s score while flying Spitfire Is 
and Ils was 9 and 4 shared 
destroyed, 5 and one shared 
probably destroyed and 7 damaged. 
His total score, including those 
credited to him while flying 
Hurricanes, was 20 and 4 shared 
destroyed, 6 and one shared 
probably destroyed and 11 damaged 
(via Robertson) 


Aces abound in this shot of No 92 
Sqn at Biggin Hill in early 1941 - 
fourth from left, Sgt R E Havercroft, 
next to him, Fit Lt C B F Kingcome, 
then OC Sqn Ldr J A Kent, Fit Lt J W 
Villa, Pit Off C H Saunders, Flg Off R 
H Holland, Fig Off A R Wright and far 
right, Sgt D E Kingaby 


TOP SPITFIRE 
Mx 1/il ACES 


ote: the ten top-scoring aces are listed in order of their credited 

scores of enemy aircraft destroyed and shared destroyed up to 1 

March 1941 while flying Mark I or II Spitfires. The ranks shown 
are those held on that date, with their final ranks where applicable given 
in parentheses. 


Flg Off (Flt Lt) Eric Stanley Lock 
Born in Bayston Hill, Shropshire, Eric Lock joined the RAFVR in 
1939. On completion of his flying training in August 1940 he was 
posted to No 41 Sqn, then based at Catterick. He went into action 
soon afterwards on 15 August against the German attack on north-east 
England when he shot down a Bf 110. His unit then moved to 
Hornchurch and was involved in heavy fighting over south-east 
England, during which time Lock’s victory tally rose rapidly. In 
October 1940 he was awarded the DFC and by 17 November his score 
had reached 23 enemy aircraft destroyed and 8 probably destroyed. On 
that day he was shot down and suffered serious injuries to his right arm 
and both legs, his aircraft having crash-landed on Martlesham Heath, 
trapping him in his cockpit for two hours before he could be freed. 
Lock remained in hospital until May 1941. Following a short 
course of refresher flying he returned to operations in July 1941, serv- 
ing as a flight commander on No 611 Sqn, then flying Spitfire Vs. He 


added three further victories to his score, but on 3 August he failed to 


Pit Off Eric Lock flew with No 41 
Sqn during the Battle of Britain and 
became the top scoring Spitfire pilot 
of that action. By 17 November 1940 
he had been credited with 23 enemy 
aircraft destroyed and 8 probably 
destroyed. On that day he claimed a 
further two JG 54 Bf 109Es shot 
down off Clacton, but was in turn 
hit by a fleeing Emil from the same 
Gruppe and suffered serious injuries 
in the subsequent crash landing — he 
remained in hospital until the 
following June. In the summer of 
1941 he resumed operational flying 
and added three further victories to 
his score before being posted 
missing in action a few weeks later. 
Pictured in his No 611 Sqn Mark V at 
Hornchurch shortly before his last 
flight, Lock is seen wearing a 
captured German life jacket 

(via Franks) 
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return from a fighter sweep over France, and was posted as missing in 


action. 


Fit Lt (Grp Capt) Colin Falkland Gray 

Born in Christchurch, New Zealand, he joined the RAF in 1938. After 
completing his flying training he was posted to No 54 Sqn in 
November 1939, flying Spitfire Is. Gray first saw action during the 
operations to cover the Dunkirk evacuation, and his first confirmed 
victory was a Bf 109 shot down near Gravelines on 25 May 1940 
(described in detail in chapter one). During the intensive air fighting 
of the next few months he was frequently in action, and on 15 August 
was awarded the DFC. Early in September Gray’s unit was withdrawn 
from action, with his score standing at 16 enemy aircraft destroyed and 
1 probably destroyed. Gray saw little further action until June 1941, 
by which time he was no longer flying Spitfire Is or IIs. 

At the end of the war his victory score stood at 27 enemy aircraft 
destroyed, 2 shared destroyed, 6 and 4 shared probably destroyed and 
12 damaged. After the conflict he continued to serve in the RAF, and 
he finally retired from the service in 1961. Grp Capt Colin Gray died 
in 1995 


Sqn Ldr (Grp Capt) Adolf Gysbert Malan 

Born in Wellington, South Africa, Adolf Malan joined the RAF in 
1936. On completion of his flying training he was posted to No 74 
Sqn, flying Hawker Demons and then Gloster Gauntlets. Early in 
1939 the unit converted to Spitfires, and Malan became a flight com- 


mander, being promoted to the rank of flight lieutenant. In May 1940 


The three ‘Roberts’ of Blue Section, 
No 92 Sqn, pictured at Northolt in 
May 1940. They had all achieved ace 
status by the end of 1940. From left 
to right, Flg Off Bob Holland 
(credited with 5 aircraft destroyed, 1 
shared destroyed, 4 probably 
destroyed 6 and 1 shared damaged), 
Fig Off Robert Stanford Tuck 
(credited with 27 aircraft destroyed, 
6 probably destroyed and 6 and 1 
shared damaged) and Plt Off Robert 
Wright (credited with 11 aircraft 
destroyed, 3 shared destroyed, 5 
probably destroyed and 7 damaged) 
(Wright) 


Pit Off Robert Doe flew Spitfires 
with No 234 Sgn until early in 
September 1940 when he was 
posted to the Hurricane-equipped 
No 238 Sqn following the removal of 
his former unit from the frontline. 
One of the few pilots to score 
victories on both types of RAF 
fighter in the summer of 1940, Doe’s 
total victory score during the battle 
was 14 enemy aircraft destroyed, 2 
shared destroyed and 5 damaged 


the squadron was heavily involved 
in the air fighting over Dunkirk, 
Malan being credited with 3 
enemy aircraft destroyed, 2 shared 
destroyed and 3 damaged, for 
which he received the DFC. 

In the period between the 
Dunkirk evacuation and the Battle 
of Britain Malan occasionally flew 
night sorties — during one of these, 
on the night of 18/19 June, he 
shot down two He 111s (both 
confirmed by German records). 
For this feat Malan received a bar 
to his DFC. In August 1940 he 
was promoted to squadron leader 
and assumed command of No 74 Sqn. His victory total continued to 
grow, and by 1 March 1941 it stood at 15 enemy aircraft destroyed, 6 
shared destroyed, 2 probably destroyed and 7 damaged. By the end of 
the Battle of Britain Malan had established a sound reputation as an air 
fighting tactician. The revised tactical formation that he devised was 
used by most Fighter Command day fighter units in 1941, and his 
famous Ten Rules of Air Fighting were distributed throughout the 
Command. 

Speaking of Malan, ACM Sir Hugh Dowding commented, ‘I 
looked on him as one of the great assets of the Command — a fighter 
pilot who was not solely concerned with his own score, but as one 
whose first thoughts were for the efficiency of his squadron and the 
personal safety of his junior pilots who fought under his command’.In 
March 1941 Malan was appointed commander of the Biggin Hill 
fighter wing, then flying Spitfire Vs. His final victory score was 27 
enemy aircraft destroyed, 7 shared destroyed, 3 probably destroyed and 
16 damaged. After the war Malan left the RAF and returned to his 
native South Africa, where he was an active campaigner against 


apartheid. He died in 1963. 


Fit Lt Brian John Carbury 

Born in Wellington, New Zealand, Carbury joined the RAF in 1937. 
On completion of his flying training he went to No 41 Sqn flying 
Hawker Furies. Following his conversion training on the Spitfire, 
Carbury was posted to No 603 Sqn to assist that unit’s pilots to con- 
vert to the then-new type. After the outbreak of war he remained with 
the squadron, and on 7 March 1940 he shared in the destruction of a 
He 111 over the sea off Aberdeen. 

On 28 August 1940 the squadron moved to Hornchurch, and from 
then on Carbury was frequently in action. His victory score built up 
rapidly and he was awarded the DFC in September, followed the next 
month with a bar to that decoration. At the end of the 1940 his score 
stood at 15 enemy aircraft destroyed and 2 shared destroyed, two prob- 
ably destroyed and 5 damaged. 
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At the end of 1940 Carbury was posted to No 58 Operational 
Training Unit at Grangemouth, to instruct new pilots converting to 
the Spitfire. He did not return to operational flying, nor did he add to 
his victory score. 


After the war he returned to New Zealand, where he died in 1962. 


Fit Lt Paterson Clarence Hughes 

Born in New South Wales, Australia, Paterson Hughes joined the 
RAAF in 1935. On completing his flying training he transferred to the 
RAF on a short-service commission, and spent time with No 64 Sqn, 
then flying Hawker Demons. After that he was posted as flight com- 
mander to No 234 Sqn, which flew Bristol Blenheim fighters for sever- 
al months before it converted to Spitfires in May 1940. In the early 
part of the Battle of Britain the unit operated from St Eval in a rela- 
tively quiet sector. However, during July Hughes shared in the destruc- 
tion of two enemy aircraft. In August the squadron moved to Middle 
Wallop, and Hughes took part in the intensive air fighting over the 
south of England. He enjoyed considerable success and during that 
month was credited with the destruction of six Bf 109s and a Bf 110, 
and a share in the destruction of a Bf 109. 

In the first week in September he added further victories. But on 
the 7th German bombers delivered their first large scale daylight attack 
on London, and while engaged in that hard-fought action Paterson 
Hughes was killed. His victory score stood at 14 enemy aircraft 
destroyed, 3 shared destroyed and one probably destroyed. 


Sqn Ldr (Wg Cdr) Robert Roland Stanford Tuck 

Born in Catford, London, Robert Stanford Tuck gained a short service 
commission in the RAF in 1935. On completion of his flying training 
Tuck was posted to No 65 Sqn, then flying Gloster Gladiators. Early 
in 1939 the unit converted to Spitfires, but in May 1940 he was post- 
ed to No 92 Sqn as a flight commander, and by the close of the 
Dunkirk operation on 3 June his victory score stood at 7 enemy air- 
craft destroyed, 1 shared destroyed and 2 damaged. He was one of the 
first pilots to reach a score of five victories while flying the Spitfire, for 
which he was awarded the DFC later in June. 

During July and August his victory total continued to grow. In 
September he was promoted to the rank of squadron leader and 
appointed commander of No 257 Sqn, equipped with Hurricanes. In 
October he visited No 92 Sqn and, flying a borrowed Spitfire, gained a 
further victory. At that time his score while flying the Spitfire stood at 
14 enemy aircraft destroyed, 2 shared destroyed, 1 probably destroyed 
and 2 and one shared damaged. The rest of his combat flying was in 
Hurricanes and he scored no further victories in Spitfire Is or IIs. 

In December 1941 he was appointed commander of the Biggin Hill 
Wing, flying Spitfire VBs. In the following month he was shot down 
over France and taken prisoner — at the time of his capture his total 
victory score stood at 27 enemy aircraft destroyed, 2 shared destroyed, 
6 probably destroyed and six and one shared damaged. 


The high scoring Kiwi duo of No 54 
Sqn during the summer of 1940, Al 
Deere and Colin Gray are seen here 
together at an awards investiture in 
1941 — note the striped ribbon 
beneath their wings denoting their 
DFCs. Inseparable during the Battle 
of Britain, both pilots tragically 
passed away within weeks of each 
other in September 1995 

(via Mason) 


Robert Tuck remained in the RAF until 1949, when he retired as a 
wing commander. He died in 1987. 


Plt Off (Wg Cdr) Robert Doe 

Born in Reigate, Surrey, Doe joined the RAFVR in 1938. Early the 
following year he gained a short service commission in the RAF, and 
on completion of his flying training went to No 234 Sqn, flying Bristol 
Blenheim fighters for a short time before the unit converted to 
Spitfires. In the early part of the Battle of Britain the unit operated 
from St Eval, then in August it moved to Middle Wallop and took part 
in intensive air fighting. By the end of the month Doe’s victory score 
stood at 5 enemy aircraft destroyed, 2 shared destroyed and 1 dam- 
aged. At the end of September his victory score while flying the Spitfire 
stood at 11 enemy aircraft destroyed, 2 shared destroyed and 1 dam- 
aged. He was then posted to No 238 Sgn, flying Hurricanes. On 10 
October he was shot down and suffered minor injuries, and soon after 
he received the DFC. 

Doe returned to operational flying in May 1941, flying Spitfire Is 
with No 66 Sqn, where he added only one enemy aircraft damaged to 
his score. This brought his total to 14 enemy aircraft destroyed, 2 
shared destroyed and 5 damaged. 

Robert Doe remained in the service until 1966, when he retired 
with the rank of wing commander. 


Flg Off (Air Commodore) Alan Christopher Deere 

Born in Auckland, New Zealand, Alan Deere travelled to Britain to 
join the RAF in 1937. On completion of his flying training he was 
posted to No 54 Sqn, then flying Gloster Gladiators. Early in 1939 the 
unit converted to Spitfires. In May 1940 his unit was heavily involved 
in the air fighting over the Dunkirk evacuation, and by the close of 
that operation on 3 June, his victory score stood at 7 enemy aircraft 
destroyed and 2 shared destroyed 
— for this success he received the 
DFC. 

During July and August his unit 
was again heavily engaged, and 
Deere’s victory total continued to 
grow. At the end of August it 
stood at 13 enemy aircraft 
destroyed, 2 shared destroyed, 3 
probably destroyed and one dam- 
aged. Soon afterwards he received 
a bar to his DFC. 

Deere then served a rest tour as 
a fighter controller, and saw no 
further action until August 1941, 
when he joined No 602 Sqn with 
Spitfire VBs. 

At the end of the war his victory 
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score stood at 17 enemy aircraft 
destroyed, 1 shared destroyed, 2 
shared 
destroyed, 4 probably destroyed 


and 1 unconfirmed 
and 7 and 1 shared damaged. 
Deere continued in the RAF after 
the war, and retired with the rank 
of air commodore in 1967. He 


died in 1995. 


Fit Sgt (Wg Cdr) George Unwin 

Born in Yorkshire, George 
‘Grumpy’ Unwin joined the RAF 
as an Administrative Apprentice in 
1929. In 1935 he was selected for 
pilot training, and the following 
year he was posted to No 19 Sqn, 
then flying Gloster Gauntlets, as a sergeant pilot. He was still with the 
unit in 1938 when it became the first squadron to convert to Spitfires. 
By May 1940 he was an experienced pilot, and at the end of that 
month went into action over Dunkirk, where he claimed his first three 
aerial victories. During the Battle of Britain his victory score mounted 
rapidly, and in October he received the DFM. By the end of 
November Unwin’s score stood at 13 enemy aircraft destroyed and 2 
shared destroyed, 2 probably destroyed and one damaged. 

In December he was posted away from the unit to an instructors’ 
course, and early in 1941 he received his commission. A succession of 
non-operational posts followed and his next combat tour, in 1944, was 
on Mosquitoes. He did not add to his victory score however. 

After the war George Unwin remained in the RAF, and retired 
from the service as a wing commander in 1961. 


Fit Lt John Charles Dundas 

Born in West Yorkshire, John Dundas joined No 609 Sqn, Auxiliary 
Air Force, in 1938. The unit was in the process of converting to 
Spitfires when war was declared, and by May 1940 he had scored his 
first victories during operations in support of the Dunkirk evacuation. 
Throughout the Battle of Britain the unit was heavily engaged and his 
victory total grew rapidly. On 9 October, when his score stood at 10 
enemy aircraft destroyed, 4 shared destroyed, 1 probably destroyed and 
4 and one shared damaged, he was awarded the DFC. 

On 29 November he was involved in a dogfight off the Isle of 
Wight during which he shot down Major Helmut Wick, the comman- 
der of Jagdgeschwader 2 and then top-scoring Luftwaffe pilot credited 
with 56 victories. Almost immediately afterwards Dundas was himself 
shot down by Wick’s wingman, Leutnant Rudolf Pflanz. Both of the 
pilots were killed. At the time of his death Dundas had been credited 
with 12 enemy aircraft destroyed, 4 shared destroyed, 2 probably 
destroyed and 4 and one shared damaged. 


Although not in the official top ten 
list released in March 1941, future 
ranking ace Fit Lt ‘Paddy' Finucane 
was already scoring freely by the 
spring of 1941 whilst serving as a 
flight commander with No 452 Sqn, 
RAAF. Earlier, while flying Spitfire 
I/Ils with No 65 Sqn, Finucane had 
claimed 4 aircraft destroyed, 1 
shared destroyed, 2 probably 
destroyed and 1 damaged up to 1 
March. His final victory tally up to 
the time he was killed in action in 
July 1942 was 26 aircraft destroyed, 
6 shared destroyed, 8 and 1 shared 
probably destroyed and 8 damaged 
(via Scutts) 


Leading ace of No 609 Sqn, and 
conqueror of the great Major 
Helmut Wick, Fit Lt John Dundas 
(via Mason) 


THE APPENDICES 


Spitfire Mk I versus Bf 109E 


On 22 November 1939 the French Air Force was presented 
with a virtually intact Bf 109E-3 (1/JG 76’s ‘White 14’, 
Werk-Nr 1304) when it force-landed at Woerth, in the Bas- 
Rhin Department. After protracted flight trials in France, 
the aircraft was lent to the Royal Aircraft Establishment at 
Farnborough in May 1940 for further testing. During one 
of these trials, a Spitfire fitted with the new Rotol con- 
stant-speed propeller was flown in mock combat against 
the German fighter. In July 1940, as the Battle of Britain 
was in its opening phase, the following report appeared: 


‘Comparative Trial between Me 109 and “Rotol” Spitfire 


1. The trial commenced with the two aircraft taking off 
together, with the Spitfire slightly behind and using +6 Ibs 
boost and 3000 rpm. 


2. When fully airborne, the pilot of the Spitfire reduced his 
engine revolutions to 2650 rpm and was then able to over- 
take and outclimb the Me 109. At 4000 ft, the Spitfire pilot 
was 1000 ft above the Me 109, from which position he 
was able to get on to its tail, and remain there within 
effective range despite all efforts of the pilot of the Me 109 
to shake him off. 


3. The Spitfire then allowed the Me 109 to get on to his tail 
and attempted to shake him off. This was found quite 
easy owing to the superior manoeuvrability of his aircraft, 
particularly in the looping plane and at low speeds 
between 100 and 140 mph. By executing a steep turn just 
above stalling speed, he ultimately got back into a posi- 
tion on the tail of the Me 109. 


4. Another effective form of evasion with the Spitfire was 
found to be a steep, climbing spiral at 120 mph, using +6 
Ibs boost and 2650 rpm; in this manoeuvre, the Spitfire 
gained rapidly on the Me 109, eventually allowing the 
pilot to execute a half roll, on to the tail of his opponent. 


5. Comparative speed trials were then carried out, and the 
Spitfire proved to be considerably the faster of the two, 
both in acceleration and straight and level flight, without 
having to make use of the emergency +12 Ibs boost. 
During diving trials, the Spitfire pilot found that, by 
engaging fully coarse pitch and using -2 Ibs boost, his air- 
craft was superior to the Me 109.’ 


The trial ‘proved’ that the Spitfire was considerably 
superior to its Luftwaffe counterpart on almost all counts. 
The fundamental flaw in these findings was that few 
German fighter pilots would allow themselves to get into 
a low speed, low altitude, turning fight with a Spitfire, and 
few of those that did would live to tell the tale. Their tac- 
tics when engaging Spitfires were similar to those used 
against the yet more manoeuvrable Russian-built fighters 
over Spain. The Messerschmitts cruised over the battle 
area at high altitude until they sighted their opponents. 
They then manoeuvred into a favourable position above 
their prey, and launched high speed diving attacks on 
their victims. After each such attack the fighters zoomed 
back to a position of safety at high altitude, and their 
pilots re-assessed the situation. The Spitfire’s superior 
low altitude manoeuvrability was of little value against 
such tactics. 

Interestingly, the Luftwaffe test centre at Rechlin also 
carried out comparative fighting trials between Bf 109s 
and a captured Spitfire |. In this case, however, the British 
fighter was fitted with a two-pitch airscrew. The conclu- 
sions drawn from the tests there were quite different from 
those drawn from the trials in Great Britain. One of those 
who flew the Spitfire (and also a captured Hurricane) was 
fighter ace Hauptmann Werner Molders. Later he wrote 

‘It was very interesting to carry out the flight trials at 
Rechlin with the Spitfire and the Hurricane. Both types are 
very simple to fly compared with our aircraft, and child- 
ishly easy to take-off and land (compared with the Bf 109). 
The Hurricane is very good-natured and turns well, but its 
performance is decidedly inferior to that of the Bf 109. It 
has strong stick forces and is “lazy” on the ailerons. The 
Spitfire is one class better. It handles well, is light on the 
controls, faultless in the turn and has a performance 
approaching that of the Bf 109. As a fighting aircraft, how- 
ever, it is miserable. A sudden push forward on the stick 
will cause the motor to cut. Also, because the propeller 
has only two pitch settings (take-off and cruise), in a 
rapidly changing air combat situation the motor is either 
overspeeding or else it is not being used to the full.’ 

The two sets of trials showed that the ‘home team’ 
possessed the superior fighter type. Given the naivety 
with which the trials were conducted, any other finding 
would probably have been regarded as ‘politically incor- 
rect’. War provided the acid test of the two fighters’ capa- 
bilities vis-a-vis each other. In the Battle of Britain most 
fighter-versus-fighter combats took place in the height 
band between 13,000 and 20,000 ft, because that was 
where the German bombers flew. At that altitude the Mark 
| and Mark II Spitfires were roughly equal to the Bf 109 in 
capability. In the fleeting air combats that were the norm, 
tactical initiative counted for far more than the relatively 
small performance differences that existed between the 
opposing fighter types. 
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All drawings on this page are of a Spitfire 
Mk IIA Long Range, 1/72nd scale 


Spitfire Mk IIA Long Range 


THE APPENDICES 


RAF FIGHTER COM 
4 SEPT 


14S 


Given below is the Fighter Command order of battle of 
units equipped with Mark | and II Spitfires on the evening 


of 14 September 1940, those held in reserve at mainte- 
nance units ready for issue and those with operational 


training units. Also given is the number of Spitfire deliv- 
ered to the service during the preceding week. On the fol- 
lowing day, the 15th, the Command would fight the action 


that decided the Battle. 


(First figure aircraft serviceable, in brackets aircraft unser- 


viceable) 


No 10 Group, HO Box, Wiltshire 


A 
M 


Middle Wallop Sector 


No 609 Sqn 15 (3) Middle Wallop 
No 152 Sqn 17 (2) Warmwell 

St Eval Sector 
No 234 Sqn 16 (1) St Eval 

Group Total 48 (6) 


No 11 Group, HO Uxbridge, Middlesex 


Biggin Hill Sector 


No 72 Sqn 10 (7) Biggin Hill 

No 92 Sqn 16 (1) Biggin Hill 

No 66 Sqn 14 (2) Gravesend 
Hornchurch Sector 

No 603 Sqn 14 (5) Hornchurch 

No 41 Sqn 12 (6) Rochford 

No 222 Sqn 11 (3) Rochford 
Tangmere Sector 

No 602 San 15 (4) Westhampnett 
Group Total 92 (28) 


ND SPITFIRE UNITS 
BER 1940 
No 12 Group, HO Watnall, 
Nottinghamshire 
Duxford Sector 
No 19 Sqn 14 (0) Fowlmere 
Coltishall Sector 
No 74 Sqn 14 (8) Coltishall 
Wittering Sector 
No 266 Sqn 14 (5) Wittering 
Digby Sector 
No 611 Sqn 17 (1) Digby 
Kirton-in-Lindsey Sector 
No 616 Sqn 14 (4) Kirton-in-Lindsey 
No 64 Sqn 7 (3) Leconfield 
6 (3) Ringway 
Group Total 86 (24) 


No 13 Group, HO Newcastle, 
Northumberland 


Catterick Sector 


No 54 Sqn 15 (2) Catterick 
Usworth Sector 

No 610 Sqn 14 (5) Acklington 
Turnhouse Sector 

No 65 Sqn 15 (5) Turnhouse 
Group Total 44 (12) 


Spitfires held at Maintenance Units 


Ready for Immediate Issue 4] 
Ready for Issue in Four Days 10 
Spitfires held by 
Operational Training Units 26 (24) 
Spitfire production in the week 
prior to 14 September 38 
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Spitfire Mk |Is and Ils served 
only briefly in the frontline 
with the RAF, but their pilots 
were responsible for 
achieving impressive scores 
against the Luftwaffe during 
1940/41. This volume details 
the RAF’s first aces of World 
War 2 who helped stem the 
German tide during Britain’s 


struggle for survival in the bitter years 
between 1939 and 1941. Early-mark Spitfires 
were notorious for their light armament, 
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overheating engines and 
short range, but during 
the dogfights over Dunkirk 
and south-east England, 
then the first tentative 
sweeps across France, 
many pilots achieved 
scores of note. The 
exploits of names like 
Malan, Tuck and Bader are 
covered, as are some of the perhaps 
less celebrated aces like leading 
Spitfire NCO ace George Unwin. 
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